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GHOSTS. 
Desire Ghosts of Dead Men. 


T would be unjust and against law if desire ghosts of dead 
men, and of which living men are not usually aware, were 
allowed to attack and prey upon the living. No desire 
ghost can act against the law. The law is that no desire 
ghost of a dead man can attack and force a living man to 
act against that man’s will or without his consent. The law 
is that no desire ghost of a dead man can enter the atmos- 
phere and act on the body of a living man unless that man 
gives expression to such of his own desire as he knows to be 
wrong. When a man gives way to his own desire which 
he knows to be wrong he tries to break the law, and the 
law cannot then protect him. The man who will not allow 
himself to be held by his own desire to do what he knows 
to be wrong, acts in accord with the law, and the law pro- 
tects him against wrong from the outside. A desire ghost 
is unconscious of and cannot see a man who controls his 
desire and acts in accord with the law. 
The question may occur, how does a man know when 
he is gratifying his own desire, and when he is feeding a 
desire ghost of some dead man? 
The line of division is subjective and moral, and indi- 
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cated to him by the “No,” “Stop,” “Don’t,” of his conscience. 
He is feeding his own desire when he gives way to the nat- 
ural impulses of the senses, and uses his mind to procure 
their wants for the senses. In so far as he is procuring the 
objects of the senses to maintain his body in health and 
soundness, he serves himself and obeys the law and is pro- 
tected by it. Going beyond the natural reasonable desires 
of the senses he comes under the notice of the desire ghosts 
of dead men of like desires, who are attracted to him and to 
use his body as a channel to supply their cravings. When 
he goes beyond the natural wants, he is fashioning a desire 
ghost or ghosts for himself, which will take form after his 
death and prey upon the bodies of living men. 

Objectively, this state of a desire ghost feeding on a 
man may be observed by the wide field of action or the mani- 
fold satisfaction of the desires of aman. This is so because 
he is not acting for himself alone, but the extraneous influ- 
ence of the desire ghost instructs, acts, and brings about 
conditions for the living man to act under for the ghost. 

Desire ghosts obsessing a body may be ousted and kept 
out. One of the ways to expel them is by exorcism; that is, 
the magical action of another person upon the ghost in the 
obsessed. The ordinary form of exorcism is that by incan- 
tation and ceremonial acts, such as wearing symbols, bear- 
ing a talisman, burning fragrant incense, giving draughts 
to drink, so as to reach the desire ghost and drive it out 
through taste and smelling and feeling. With such physical 
practices many charlatans prey upon the credulity of the ob- 
sessed and their relatives who would see the obsessed rid 
of the indwelling devil. These practices are often employed 
by such as follow forms, but have little knowledge of the 
law concerned. Exorcism may also be performed by those 
who have a knowledge of the nature of the indwelling desire 
ghosts. One of the methods is that the exorciser, knowing 
the nature of the desire ghost, pronounces its name and by 
the power of the Word commands it to depart. No exor- 
ciser with knowledge will compell a ghost to leave an ob- 
sessed person unless the exorciser sees that it may be done 
according to law. But whether it is according to law can- 
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not be told by the obsessed nor his friends. That must be 
known to the exorciser. 

One whose atmospheres are pure and who is powerful 
by virtue of his knowledge and righteous living will by his 
presence expel the ghosts in others. If one who is obsessed 
comes into the presence of such a man of purity and power, 
and is able to remain, the desire ghost has to leave the ob- 
sessed; but if the desire ghost is too strogg for him, the ob- 
sessed is compelled to leave the presencé¢ and get out of the 
atmosphere of purity and power. After the ghost is out, the 
man must obey the law as he knows it, to keep the ghost out 
and to prevent it from attacking him. 

An obsessed person may oust the desire ghost by a proc- 
ess of reasoning and by his own will. The time to make the 
effort is the period when the man is lucid; that is, when the 
desire ghost has not control. It is almost impossible for 
him to reason or oust the ghost while the ghost is active. But 
to oust a ghost the man must be able to a degree, to over- 
come his prejudices, analyze his vices, find his motives, and 
be strong enough to do what he knows to be right. But one 
who is able to do this is seldom liable to be obsessed. 

Getting rid of a strong desire ghost, such as obsesses a 
drug fiend, or a thoroughly vice-ridden person, requires more 
than one effort and requires considerable determination. But 
any one with a mind can drive out of his body and out of his 
atmosphere those little desire ghosts of dead men, which 
seem inconsequential but make of life a hell. Such are the 
sudden seizures of hatred, jealousy, covetousness, malice. 
When the light of reason is turned on the feeling or impulse 
in the heart, or whatever organ is preyed on, the obsessing 
entity wriggles, squirms under the light. It cannot stay in 
the light. It must leave. It oozes out as a muculent mass. 
Clairvoyantly, it may be seen as a semi-liquid, eel-like, re- 
sisting creature. But under the light of the mind it must let 
go. Then there is a compensatory feeling of peace, freedom, 
and the happiness of satisfaction for having sacrificed these 
impulses to the knowledge of right. 

Everyone knows of the feeling in himself when he tried 
to overcome an attack of hating or lusting, or jealousy. 
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When he reasoned about it, and seemed to have accomplished 
his purpose, and to have freed himself, he said, “But I will 
not; I won’t let go.” Whenever this came up, it was because 
the desire ghost took another turn and a new hold. But if 
the effort of reasoning was kept up, and the light of the mind 
kept on the feeling, so as to keep it in the light, the seizure 
finally disappeared. 

As stated above (The Word, Vol. 19, No. 3), when a 
man has died, the totality of the desires which actuated him 
in life go through different stages. When the mass of desire 
has reached the point of breaking up, one or several desire 
ghosts are developed, and the remainders of the desire mass 
pass into many different physical animal forms (Vol. 19, No. 
3, Page 130) ; and they are the entities of those animals, gen- 
erally timid animals, like deer and cattle. These entities, too, 
are desire ghosts of dead man, but they are not predatory, 
and do not haunt nor prey on living beings. The predatory 
desire ghosts of dead men have a period of independent ex- 
istence, the incident and characteristics of which have been 
given above. 

Now as to the ending of the desire ghost. A desire ghost 
of a dead man always runs the risk of being destroyed, when 
it ventures out of its legitimate sphere of action and 
attacks a man who is too powerful and can destroy the ghost, 
or if it attacks an innocent or pure person whose karma will 
not allow the ingression of the desire ghost of the dead. In 
the case of the strong man, the strong may kill it himself; 
he needs no other protection. In the case of the innocent, 
protected by the law, the law provides an executioner for 
the ghost. These executioners are often certain neophytes, 
in a third degree of the complete circle of initiations. 

When desire ghosts of dead men are not broken up by 
these methods, their independent existence comes to an end 
in two ways. When not able to get maintenance by preying 
on the desires of men, they become weak and break up and 
are dissipated. In the other case, after a desire ghost of a 
dead man has preyed upon the desires of the living and is of 


sufficient strength, it incarnates in the body of a ferocious 
animal. 
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All the desires of a man, gentle, normal, ferocious, vicious, 
are drawn together during antenatal development of the 
physical body, at the period of reincarnation of the ego. The 
entrance of Noah into his ark, taking all the animals with 
him, is an allegory of the event. At this time of reincarna- 
tion, the desires which had produced a desire ghost of the 
former personality, come back, generally as a formless mass, 
and go into the foetus through the woman. That is the nor- 
mal way. The physical parents are the father and mother 
of the physical body; but the incarnating mind is the father- 
mother of its desires, as of its other non-physical traits. 

It may be that the desire ghost of the former personality 
resists entrance into the new body, because the ghost is still 
too active, or is in the body of an animal not ready to die. 
Then the child is born, lacking that particular desire. In 
such case, the desire ghost, when liberated and if still too 
strong to be dissipated and to enter into the atmosphere as 
an energy, is attracted to and lives in the psychic atmosphere 
of the reincarnated mind, and is a satellite or “dweller” in 
his atmosphere. It might act through the man as a special 
desire at certain periods in his life. This is a “dweller,” but 
not the terrible “dweller” spoken of by occultists, and of 


the Jeckyl-Hyde mystery, where the Hyde was the “dwell- 
er” of Dr. Jeckyl. 


(To be continued.) 











THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S ATLAN- 
TIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO. 
By M. A. Blackwell. 
PART VI.—VASES III. 


HE Zuni Indians of the Pueblos linguistically stand 
alone, so far as research shows. Cushing tells us 
that though they are of a single linguistic stock, 

there are two distinct and persistent types of 
physique among them. They also show that they have in- 
herited, not borrowed, the numerous survivals of art, cus- 
toms, myths and institutions of at least two peoples. These 
two peoples had, up to the time of their final coalition, devel- 
oped along different lines. 

That the Zunis are descended from two or more peoples 
and are the heirs of at least two cultures, is shown in their 
legends, especially in the myths of creation and migration.’ 

In the Pueblo regions, the potter’s art was extensively 
practised and reached a high degree of perfection. Cushing 
states that on examining the large collection of this pottery 
it seems to be the product of four distinct peoples, or else rep- 
resents four different eras, with an inclination to the chron- 
ologic division. 

Language seems to indicate that the earliest water 
vessels were tubes of wood or sections of cane. In the ritual- 
istic recitation, these wooden tubes or sections of cane are 
said to have been vessels that the “creation-priests”’ filled 
with the sacred water from the ocean of the cave-wombs of 
earth, whence men and creatures were born. The name for 
one of these water vessels is “sho tom me,” from sho e, cane 
or canes, and tom me, a wooden tube. The priests placed 


restrictions upon the use of names which were applied to 
vessels of certain shapes.’ 





*to °F. H .Cushing, Fourth and Thirteenth Annual Reports, U. S. Bureau 
Ethnology, Articles on Zuni Indians. 
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This people of the Pueblos have a peculiar way of per- 
sonifying phenomena, and even functions. In decorating 
their pottery they attempt to portray every phenomenon of 
nature that is mysterious or sacred to them. On food and 
water vessels the encircling lines are left open instead of 
being closed. See Figure A, Plate 22. Ornamental zones 
are often left open. The exception to this rule is, that on 
pitchers and certain sacred vessels the circles are closed. 

The open place in the circles has a significance. The 
Indian women make all the pottery. When asked why they 
take such care to leave these lines open, they say that to 
close them is “a k ta ni, fearful”; that the little space through 
the line or zone on a vessel was the “exit way of life or 
being,” and this was all. How it came to be first left open 
or why regarded as the exit trail, they can not tell. 

When the mythology of these people and their ways of 
thinking is studied, clues are obtained to the meanings of 
the symbols that decorate their pottery. Cushing states that 
when a woman has made a vessel, dried, polished and painted 
it, she will with an air of relief tell you it is a “made being”. 
Her statement is confirmed as a sort of article of faith, when 
you observe that as she places food beside and also inside of 
it, she seems to vaguely give a personal existence to some- 
thing in or about the vessel.° 

One wonders how these people came to regard food and 
water vessels as possessed or accompanied by conscious ex- 
istences. Cushing says that “the Zufli argues actual and 
essential relationship from _ similarity in appearance, 
function, or other attributes of even generically diverse 
things.” 

The noise made by a pot when simmering on the fire 
is said to be the voice of its associated being. They say this 
also of the sound it gives out when struck. When a pot is 
broken or suddenly cracked, the sound given forth is the cry 
of the being as it escapes or separates from the vessel. The 
Indians say that this being has departed from the vase, 
because it never resounds when cracked as it did when whole. 

This supposed being never cries out violently unprovoked, 
but attains the power of sd doing by imitation; for this 
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PLATE 22. 
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The Zufi Indian paints a diamond or triangle over the region of the 
heart, as shown in Fig. F; compare this with the ancient vases from 


Cyprus, showing same style of decoration. 
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reason, no one sings, whistles, or makes strange or musical 
sounds resembling those of earthenware, during the process 
of polishing, painting or finishing. The Indians say that the 
being thus incited, would strive to get out, and in doing so 
would break the vessel. Another reason for believing that 
the vessels have a conscious existence is because the vessels 
hold water. The Zufiis say that “water contains the source 
of continued life.” The vessel holds the water, the source of 
life “accompanies” the water, hence its dwelling place is in 
the vessel with the water. The vessel is supposed to also 
contain the treasured source, irrespective of the water—as 
do wells and springs—or even the places where they have 
been. If the encircling lines inside of the eating bowl, and 
the encircling lines outside of the water jar were closed, 
there would be no “exit trail” for this invisible source of life, 
or for its influence or breath.* 

The oral annals of these Indians tell of many droughts, 
when plants and animals and men have died. It may be for 
that reason they worship water and have come to regard 
water as the milk of adults, that they speak of it as such, 
and of its being the all-sufficient nourishment which the 
earth yields—they regard the earth as the mother of men. 

Plate 22, Figure B, shows the form of a canteen that is 
used on long journeys. This form was used when the race 
were cliff and mesa dwellers. The canteen was suspended 
by a band across the forehead so that it hung against the 
back, leaving the hands and feet free for climbing. The 
form of this canteen is the same as that of the human 
mammary gland. Compare Figures B, C, D. The Zuni 
name for this canteen is “mé he ton ne.” The name of the 
human mammary gland is mé hana, which also means 
mamma. The opening of this canteen may originally have 
been at the spot marked “a,” but, as it was liable to leak, the 
opening was placed above. A curious superstition is con- 
nected with the closing of this spot marked “a” on the can- 
teen, Plate 22. When a Zufii woman in making one of these 
vessels by the coiling process, and has almost completed it 
to the apex, before she inserts the nozzle she prepares a 
little wedge of clay, and while closing the apex with this 
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clay she turns her eyes away. When asked why she looks 
away from it, she says that it is “a k ta ni, fearful” to look 
at the vessel while closing it, as any one of the following 
may happen to her: she may become barren, or if she bears 
children they will die during infancy ; she may become blind; 
those who drink from this vessel may be afflicted with 
disease and waste away. Cushing says that it is possible 
that the Zufii woman supposes that in closing the apex of 
this artificial mamma, she closes the “exit way” knowingly 
(in her own sight), and voluntarily closes the exit way for 
the source of life in her “own” mammae. So for this reason 
she believes the privilege of bearing infants may be taken 
from her, or that anyway she deserves the loss of the sense 
(sight), which enabled her knowingly to “close the exit way 
of the source of life.’ 

Another form of vessel the Indians make is the canteen, 
Figure E, Plate 22, which resembles Figure B doubled. 
When making this curious double form the women turn the 
eyes away when closing the ends, during the moulding 
process. As the ends of this vessel do not so strongly re- 
semble the “mamma vessel,” they place four little conical 
projections to represent the mammaries of the game animals 
and not the human beings. They have a reason for this. 
This is the canteen the hunter carries. The proper nourish- 
ment for the hunter is the game he kills; henge, the source 
of his life, like that of the young of his game, is symbolized 
in the canteens by the mammaries of the game animals. 
When this canteen is decorated, the ornamental bands 
around the neck are interrupted at these little projections. 
It seems they regard paint and clay as barriers to the “exit 
of the source of life.’”® 

This same idea of leaving lines open or unconnected is 
applied to other forms of decoration. In painting animals 
a line is drawn from the mouth to the heart, and a space is 
left down the center or on either side of the line. This is 
called o ne yathl kwa to na, the “entrance trail” of the source 
or breath of life. The shape of the heart is usually that of 
a triangle or of a diamond. When Stevenson asked the 
Zuni Indians what this line from the mouth to the heart 
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meant, they informed him that it was intended to denote 
that “the mouth speaks from the heart.” A similar decora- 
tion is shown on one of the ancient vases from Cyprus. See 
Figures F, G, H and I, Plate 22.’ 

The Zufiis use the semicircle to represent the rainbow, 
also the circle of the heavens. The obtuse angle is emblem- 
atic of the sky. The zigzag line represents the lightning. 
Terraces represent the sky horizon. Modifications of the 
last named are emblematic of the mythic “ancient sacred 
place of the spaces,” and so on. By combining several of 
these elementary symbols a “mythic idea” is beautifully 
expressed. 

On Plate 23, Figure J, is a very ancient “sacred medi- 
cine jar’ obtained by Cushing in the Southwest, it shows 
as decoration the “rain totem.” Below this jar are shown the 
ancient and modern rain symbols. 

In Figure K the dotted line marked A points to the angle 
which represents the sky. The dotted line B points to the 
“ancient place of the spaces,” that is, the region of the sky 
gods. The dotted line C points to the cloud lines, and the 
dotted line D to the falling rain. This combination symbol- 
izes the storm, which was the objective of exhortations, 
rituals and ceremonies to which the jar was an adjunct.® 

The Zuni mythology and symbols are parallelled in the 
Egyptian. This is shown by a Zuni woman’s belief that she 
has made a being from the clay, just as the Zuni gods, makers 
and finishers of men, are similar to the god Khnemu of 
Egypt, who, out of clay, upon a potter’s wheel, made the 
first man. On Plate 24 are reproduced two vignettes. In 
one the heart is represented as standing over a vase. The 
other is a representation of a heart, Figure Q, which closely 
resembles a vase; the text for this is as follows: 

“The chapter of a heart of carnelian. Osiris Ani, trium- 
phant saith: I am Bennu, the soul of Ra, and the guide 
of the gods in the Tuat (underworld). Their divine souls 
come forth upon earth to do the will of their kas; let there- 





* 4 eres Second Annual Report, Bureau Ethnology, 1881, p. 333. 
H. Cushing, U. S. Bureau Ethnology, Fourth Annual Report. 
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fore the soul of Osiris Ani come forth to do the will of 
his ka.” 

It has been shown that the ka meant a man’s or a god’s 
double. An ordinary man has one ka, but a god has several. 
In another text the ka is referred to in connection with the 
god Khnemu. This god Khnemu was a fellow worker with 
Ptah in carrying out the mandate for creation which was 
uttered by Thoth. At Philae, the god Khnemu is shown in 
the act of fashioning man on a potter’s wheel. The name 
Khnemu means “moulder,” “fashioner,”’ and so on.’ 

The text to Figure Q is entitled, “The chapter of not 
letting the heart of Osiris, the scribe of the holy offerings 
of all the gods, Ani, triumphant, be driven from him in the 
underworld. He saith: My heart, my mother, my heart, 
my mother! My heart whereby I came into being! May 
naught stand up to oppose me at (my) judgment; may there 
be no opposition to me in the presence of the sovereign 
princes (Tchatcha) ; may there be no parting of thee from 
me in the presence of him that keepeth the balance! Thou 
art my “ka,” the dweller in my body, the god Khnemu who 
knitteth and strengtheneth my limbs. Mayest thou come 
forth into the place of happiness whither we go,” and so the 
prayer continues. 

Budge tells us that the god Khnemu was the first mem- 
ber of the great triad of Abu (or Elephantine). The views 
the Egyptians held concerning this god changed in the course 
of their long history. Texts show that Khnemu held an 
exalted position among the ancient gods of Egypt. It is 
known from ancient papyri and Gnostic gems that this god 
was of great importance among certain semi-Christian 
sects for two or three centuries after the birth of Christ. 
The god Khnemu is mentioned in the text of Unas, which 
contains archaic forms of words and language not found in 
later texts, thus showing that Khnemu was one of the gods 
of the pre-dynastic Egyptians, who lived before the archaic 
period. Khnemu is portrayed in several aspects, sometimes 
in the form of a ram-headed man, with the sceptre and the 





*E. W. Budge, Books on Egypt and Chaldea, Vol. VI, Book of the Dead, I, pp. 
145-150. See The Word, August, 1914, p. 261; also The Word, September, 1914, 
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emblem of life & in his hands. He wears the white 
crown to which | is sometimes attached plumes, uraei, 
a disk, and so forth. In one example quoted by Lanzone, 
this god has the head of a hawk, indicating he possessed a 
solar aspect. As a water-god he is shown with outstretched 
hands over which flows water. He is sometimes shown 
with a jug above his horns, which indicates his name. 
The name of Khnemu is connected with the root 
Khnemu, to join, to unite, and with Khem, to build. Astro- 
nomically, the name refers to the “conjunction of the sun and 
moon at stated seasons of the year.” From the texts of all 
periods it is known that Khnemu was the “builder” of gods 
and men. According to statements made by his priests at 
Elephantine, the chief seat of his worship, the god Khnemu 
made the first egg, from which sprang the sun. He made 
the gods, and fashioned the first man upon a potter’s wheel. 
He continued to “build up” their bodies and maintain their 
life. Research shows that in ancient times he was a river 
god, and regarded as the source of the Nile.*® 

The steps or terrace-like figure that the Zuni refers to 
as the “ancient sacred place of the spaces,” or region of the 
sky gods, is similar to the Egyptian symbol of a flight of 
steps, at the top of which the god Osiris sat. These steps 
were also used as an amulet, usually made of green or blue 
glazed porcelain. The Egyptian glyph for the tempest 
closely resembles that of the Zufii shown on Plate 23. 

The Zuni has no general name equivalent to “the gods,” 
but has two expressions which relate only to the higher 
creating and controlling beings, the “causes,” Creators and 
Masters and All-Fathers, the beings superior to all others 
in wonder and power, and the “Makers” are well as the 
“Finishers” of existence. These last named are classed with 
the supernatural beings.” 





*“E. W. Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, Vol. II, p. 50. 
“ F. H. Cushing, Second Annual Report, Bureau Ethnology, p. 10. 


(To be continued.) 





























THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 


CHAPTER III. 
EGYPTIAN MAGIC. 


T noon, on the day after the banquet, the Watling Street was 
gay with crowds of people, basking in the summer sunshine. 
There were Romans of high degree, senators and nobles, driving 
superb horses, attached to gaily decorated chariots, at full speed 
along the level road. Patrician ladies reclined in sumptuous 
litters, borne by black slaves, lying back with a languid air that 
belied the bloom of perfect health depicted in their robust forms 
and shining eyes. The sturdy British maidens gazed with envy 
and admiration on these beautiful creatures, who seemed like 
beings from another world to eyes unaccustomed to all this splen- 
dor. Here and there stood a thoughtful senator, in flowing toga 
edged with a border of blue or red. From a nearby rostrum an 
orator was addressing a small crowd, his graceful gestures keep- 
ing time with the rhythm of his words; while the skin-clad 
Welshmen stepped with free-born air past all this wealth and 
magnificence. 
Among the crowd was Nesta, making her way to the Em- 
porium, where she bought the materials wherewith to embroider 





*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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the borders on Regina’s robes. After making her selection of 
gold and silver wire, beads, and colored threads, she paid for 
them with new coin just issued by the Emperor Claudius; and 
once again in the streets, she directed her steps to the Forum. 
Not far away stood the beautiful temple of Jupiter, in front of 
which was a flight of broad marble steps. At the foot of these 
steps stood a small crowd, gathered round a Welsh bard, who, 
with harp and staff, traveled through the country singing ballads 
of great deeds. . 

This particular bard, an old man, with long white beard, was 
seen in Uriconium once every full moon, when, standing on the 
Watling Street, near the shrine of Jupiter, he would pour forth 
his lays in a powerful voice of great flexibility. He was dressed 
in a long robe of coarse blue wool, tied with a girdle; his feet 
were covered with deer skin sandals, and his harp of dark oak 
was strung with sinews. His listeners were mostly native 
Britons or slaves, for these ancient bards with their barbaric dia- 
lect held no charm for the noble Romans. At this time, how- 
ever, the Roman masters were very tolerant, and did not interfere 
with the religion or amusement of the conquered race. 

Taliesin was one of the most celebrated of the Welsh poets, 
and was idolized by the natives. The bards were the daily press 
and the historians of the battles. They used to herald the doings 
of the great folks, and they met with only kindness and consid- 
eration from all classes wherever they went. 

When he caught sight of Nesta his face lit up with a glad 
smile. She made her way to the steps of the shrine, and sat 
down. To the delight of the crowd Taliesin unslung his harp and 
began to chant a favorite ballad in the Welsh tongue they loved 
so well. Nesta began to sort her purchases. At every fifth 
line something seemed to go wrong with the rhyming of the 
ballad, but every fifth line was meant for Nesta alone. Taliesin 
gave her all the news of her father and people, telling her just 
what they were doing for the defense of their mountain fast- 
nesses against the hated invaders. 

“Thy Father would know, how many sheep are in the fold,” 
sang Taliesen, and the girl on the steps could have been seen 
raising her hands rapidly, opening and shutting her fingers as if 
to exercise them. 

“When do they take to the hills away, rang the voice of the 
bard. Nesta held up ten fingers, which meant that they depart 
in ten days. 
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‘Thy Father bids thee leave for Caer Leon far away, 
Repairing to thy aunt, the first convenient day. 

And there he bids thee stay, he will not long delay, 

At the meeting of the Chiefs he’ll surely have his say. 
He sends by me the golden torque, 

Thy safety guard where ere thou walk, 

In yonder lane when the moon is bright, 

Dafydd send in the quiet night 

Nos da fy anwyl] rhien, Nos da fy anwy]l rhien.”* 

When the Welsh word of farewell had been spoken, Nesta 
came down the steps and made her way to the bard, who gave 
his hand in greeting to many in the crowd, and among them to her. 
She pressec it in token that she understood his message. 
Taliesin then went on with his melodious chant, and Nesta rap- 
idly walked down a side street where she was joined by a sturdy 
old man, clad in wolf-skin, with cow hide sandals on his feet. 

“Good morrow, Dafydd, thou wilt meet Taliesin at the rising 
of the moon in the river lane. He will give thee the torque.” 

“Aye, aye, I will be there; and when thou comest to the 
garden to gather the roses I will drop it in thy basket for thee,” 
said he. Dafydd was the henchman of Caradoc, and when the 
Romans, under Aulus Plautius, carried off the Chief’s little 
daughter, Dafydd had volunteered to go into slavery to be near 
the little princess and faithfully he watched over her. 

Being a skillful gardener, he now worked in the gardens of 
the Propraetor. For many reasons Caradoc desired his beloved 
daughter to be reard in the household of the Roman Governor, 
for in her he had a faithful ally who never failed him. He knew 
every movement of the Roman soldiers, their number, just where 
they would camp, and in what direction the invading party would 
set out to harass the British. Thus it was that the Welsh Chief 
could never be caught napping. 





In the soft grey gloom of the darkening twilight Ricardus 
and Marius made their way to the villa of Ostorius. They re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the stately host, who was anxiously 
waiting to consult Ricardus on matters of great importance. He 
led him at once to his sanctum, leaving Marius to entertain the 
pouting Regina, who frowned sullenly when she saw Ostorius 
lead Ricardus away. 

After a few perfunctory words Marius asked Regina, “Who 





*Good-night, my Princess. 
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is the fair haired Diana in blue, with pink flowers in her hair, who 
graced thy feast?” 

Regina frowned as she tried to remember. “Perhaps thou 
dost mean Cassandra. She hath seen thirty summers; but in 
thine eyes perhaps she is as beautiful as Diana, and thou wouldst 
call her a maiden. Her hair is far from light, being as dark as 
Erebus.” 

“Hast thou any fair maiden with thee as a guest?” 

“Or did I but fancy I saw a nymph at*the feast, who doth 

haunt my waking dreams.” | 

“If thou didst see a vision at thy side ’twas the young maid 
Actea, the daughter of Crispus, and thou must be color-blind, 
for her peplus was pink as the roses she wore, and her hair 
black as the raven’s wing.” 

“Ah, then Bacchus did turn my brain early, and I saw 
things in a contrary light,” he said, laughing heartily. 

At this moment Ricardus entered with Ostorius. He seated 
himself on an ivory stool, far from the couch of Regina, and his 
manner was cold and haughty. He was no longer the smiling 
patrician, who, only the night before, had given glance for glance, 
and had pressed the slender fingers of Regina with fervent 
caress beneath the table cover. 

In a few moments he arose, saying, “With thy gracious per- 
mission, noble lady, I will walk in the garden. My head doth 
still remind me of yester-night’s bacchanalian revel.” 

Once outside, he sought the fish-pond. Seating himself, he 
gazed at the spot where he had beheld the maiden the night 
before; then he walked around the pool, looking carefully in 
every direction. There, lying at his feet, was a strand of pink 
heather. “Part of the garland she wore,” he muttered, picking 
it up and carefully putting it in the folds of his toga. “Then 
she was no vision, but a mortal maid of flesh and blood,” and 
turning to the statue he said: “If thou wilt but let me find the 
maid I saw in my vision, I will offer at thy shrine a white 
heifer.” 

An hour or more passed before he returned to the villa, 
and, giving a sign to Marius, they took their departure. 

Scarcely had the curtain fallen behind them when Regina 
turned and struck a silver gong at her side. She was white with 
rage and annoyance. She had not had one moment alone with 
Ricardus. She was angry with Ostorius for taking him to his 
sanctum, angry with Ricardus for going out into the garden 
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and not asking her to accompany him, and with Marius for being 
there at all. As she leaned forward to strike the gong her hair 
caught in the frame of the triclinium in such a way that she 
could not get it loose. Nesta appeared, in answer to the call. 

“Where is Lucia?” demanded Regina. “Send her to me.” 

“Noble lady, thou didst send her to the Lady Flavia. She 
hath not yet returned. 

“I wish she were in Hades!” said Regina. “My hair hath 
caught in the frame of this couch. Release it for me.” 

Nesta came over, and in trying to get her hair away, gave it 
an accidental tug. 

“Oh! said Regina, with a scream of pain, “How darest thou 
hurt me so?” A queer orange light was blazing in her eyes, 
and quicker than a flash she pulled a golden bodkin from her hair 
and savagely stabbed the girl in the arm. The sharp and pol- 
ished instrument made a deep wound. 

Regina drew it out with a jerk, and when she saw the blood 
spurt she let it fall with a cry. Perchance the wound was 
deeper than she intended. Well, what of it? The girl was no 
better than a slave in her eyes; and a Roman lady thought noth- 
ing of giving a thrust of the dagger to a careless or idle slave. 
One slave more or less was of no moment to a wealthy patrician. 
Still Regina knew that Nesta was high in her husband’s favor, 
and she was really ashamed of the violent temper that made her 
do it. At this moment Ostorius entered, and saw the situation 
at a glance. 

“Thou hast better curb thine angry passions, Regina,” he 
Said sternly. “What hast the maiden done to offend thee ?” 

“She pulled my hair while releasing it from the frame. I 
own I did forget myself,” she answered haughtily. 

Ostorius took a piece of scented linen from the folds of his 
toga and bound up the arm of the frightened girl, then bade her 
retire to her cubiculium. 

When Nesta had gone he told Regina in no gentle tones that 
he would not have her harm her, as she was a hostage and might 
prove no mean asset. “Perhaps she will yet prove the means of 
deliverance of myself or some Roman noble, were we to fall in 
the hands of the Britons.” 

Regina tossed her head. Little cared she for the wild bar- 
barians or their noted chieftain; and, if truth were told, she 
thought the Gods would confer a favor were they to let the stern 
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Ostorius fall into their hands; but, she only said, “Keep her 
out of my sight, then,” and swept from the atrium. 





Two days had passed since the stabbing of Nesta, and 
Regina was on her way to the Baths to meet her friend Flavia. 
This great white building, with its ornate pillars, was a much 
frequented place. It was the fashionable club of the day. Here 
the ladies met their dearest friends and foes, and discussed the 
latest fashions from Rome, the latest mode of hair dressing, and 
the last divorce in high life. Here they waited the courier from 
Londinium, who bore the letters from Rome; and on his arrival, 
how the ladies’ tongues did wag! They reveled in gossip and 
scandal in that long ago, just as they do now, and thought that 
Agrippina would make a much better ruler for Rome than 
Claudius, and clamored among themselves for votes to let her 
wear the toga. 

Every woman of rank and fashion in Uriconium envied 
Regina. She was the leader of fashion, and was surpassingly 
beautiful. Her cosmetics and perfumes were copied by every 
woman in the station, in the hope of gaining the same result, 
for her complexion was the admiration of her friends and the 
envy of her enemies. She was also clever, versatile and witty, 
and spoke Greek with fluency. She could sing and dance 
divinely, and could discuss many an abstruse question of law and 
government with grave and thoughtful senators; but she pos- 
sessed a most ungovernable temper. 

She was reclining in the luxurious frigidarium of the Baths, 
beautiful as Aphrodite, and Flavia was regarding her with jeal- 
Ous eyes, but could not help admiring the faultless form before 
her. 

“Well, Regina, and how speeds thy love affair?” she said 
in a low tone. “I hear Ricardus doth visit the villa almost 
daily.” 

“Well, the love affair prospers not at all,’ said Regina, 
frowning. “Aye, he comes to the villa, ’tis true; but to con- 
verse with Ostorius on the disposition of the troops. They are to 
have a decisive battle, and crush this reptile Caractacus once for 
all. I can never see him alone, for Marius is always with him; and 
Flavia, I am quite certain he hath been bewitched, he doth act 
so strangely. That first night he responded to my little over- 
tures. Then he left the banquet early; and the very next day 
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he was a changed man. Since that night I have not received 
one loving glance from his eyes. He sits in the garden for hours 
and gazes at the moon, and his eye doth watch the entrance to 
the atrium as if he were waiting for someone to appear. His 
mind is always in the clouds, and when one is talking to him he 
is far way.” 

“That is strange news, Regina, thou hast not given him a 
love philtre?” 

“Nay, I wish that I could. I would give him a charm were 
we in Rome.” 

“Hush,” said Flavia, “speak low. I know where thou canst 
get one that will work better than the Roman charms if thou art 
brave enough to venture.” 

“Just try me. I would go through Hades to get him if I 
thought ‘twould do any good.” 

“Thou knowest Blodwen, my slave. She is a very wise 
woman. She once loved the centurion of Aulus Plautius, but 
Sempronius would have none of her, she being only a slave. So 
she gave him a love philtre, and behold he wedded her within 
the month; and for a while they were happy but he was killed 
in the next raid, and she doth weep for him even yet.” 

“Can she make the philtre ?” 

“Nay, ‘tis made by a wonderful woman, the head of the 
Ovyte Order. She dwells below the Dale, past the sandstone 
cliffs, and close to Marnwood. ‘Tis a long way for women; and 
dangerous, too, for the Ordovices, in spite of the penalty of 
losing a hand, or being captured as slaves, still steal the cattle 
on dark nights, and the depths of the forest are full of wolves. 
Blodwen is British; she is not afraid. I will send her down the 
river in her coracle, and let her bring back this priestess, if thou 
wilt give her coin enough to make the journey worth while.”’ 

“And will the priestess come, on the promise of a goodly 
sum in the new coins ?” 

“Aye, and we two can meet her in the forest at the top of 
the Dale. And Blodwen can tell her to bring her serpents. 
Perhaps it were as well we secured some of that, Regina, while 
we have the chance,” she said in a whisper. 

“What! doth she supply the poison as well?” 
“Aye; what hast thou, Regina, a ring?” 

“No, an old Egyptian bracelet, from Alexandria, made in 

the form of a serpent. Its hollow head contains the poison. 
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Thou hast but to caress thine erstwhile lover, and on pressing the 
stone, the fangs dart out and enter the base of the brain.” 

“And doth it make him mad?” 

“That depends on the poison. Should it be the snake poison, 
which is very hard to obtain, in three days thy discarded lover 
dies a very natural death, from chills and fever. It doth not 
take effect for twenty-four hours after that fond caress,” said 
Regina, calmly and coldly, as if discussing a new peplus. 

“Then I will send Blodwen to thee in the morning. I hear 
thou didst lose thy temper, and didst use the dagger on the 
fair harpist.” 

“Aye, but ’twas only a scratch; she is better now, and will 
play at the evening meal. I hope thou art coming to-morrow, 
Flavia, for Ostorius hath bidden the Greek dancing girls perform, 
and one doth play the flute with uncommon skill. Thou wilt find 
it amusing. Fare thee well.” 

On the morrow, when Blodwen reported to Regina, she re- 
ceived a small bag of gold coins, and a scroll of parchment which 
enabled her to pass through the Roman lines. 

Regina bade her bring the sorceress up the river to her at 
the top of the Dale, and told her to promise Calan a large sum of 
gold, with freedom for the worship of her order. The Ovytes 
were always ready to cater to those in authority, in order to gain 
immunity for their peculiar rites and ceremonies; and this, there- 
fore, was the inducement held out to the priestess for coming 
to see the wife of the Propraetor. 

So early that day, Blodwen made her way to the river, and 
taking her coracle, she paddled down the stream. By carefully 
avoiding the many fords, and keeping to the channel, she made 
the journey to Marnwood. 

When the dying sun cast its ruddy beams aslant the western 
sky the slaves at the villa laid the evening meal in the tablinium, 
or small banquet hall. Ostorius entered the room, accompanied 
by a number of well-known Romans, among whom were Ricar- 
dus and Marius, with a number of officers from the camp, and 
clapping his hands, Ostorius commanded that the guests be 
served. The couches were soon filled, and Regina shrugged her 
dainty shoulders as she saw Ricardus take his place at the end 
of the couch reserved for Ostorius. 

It was a quiet little gathering, and those assembled indulged 
in the discussion of the topics of the day. The theme of conver- 
sation had been the easy rule of the Emperor Claudius, whose 
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reign, after the cruelty of Tiberius and the horrors of Caligula, 
was accounted far too mild. 

‘’Tis said,” quoth Marius, “that Claudius would abolish even 
the wild beasts in the Arena.” 

“Oh, fie! The people must have some amusement. We 
shall have nothing left but the Olympian Games,” said Regina. 

“Nay,” said Sylvanus, “we shall have plenty of amusement 
soon. Already the Roman populace howls for the death of the 
new sect.” 

“Who are they?” said Flavia. 

“Why, the Christians, who believe not in our Gods. They 
will not worship at the shrines, nor give offerings to the temples. 
They are enemies to the human race. They poison the fountains 
and aqueducts; and they worship an unknown divinity called 
Christus.” 

“T have heard that they eat young children,” said Flavia. 

“Well, at least they disdain our worship, and call us Pagans.” 

“What dreadful creatures!” said Regina “Flaying alive 
were too good for them.” 

“Well, the old faith must be protected; and we patricians 
must do our best to defend it,” said a tall senator. 

“These Christians are gaining many adherents, and are doing 
their best to upset and destroy our worship of the Gods,” said 
Sylvanus. 

“Then we must hinder them from doing mischief,” said 
Ostorius. Stern measures are best. A few examples in the 
Arena will cool their ardor for new Gods. That will crush the 
reptiles.” 

“By all the Gods, we are to have some excitement at last to 
liven the weary days!” said Regina. 

“Aye, even now the Senate hath passed a law that all who 
are suspected of belonging to the sect must make obeisance and 
worship the Gods. If they refuse to cast incense on the altar, 
they are imprisoned and the Roman populace already howl for 
their death. What sayest thou, Ricardus? Wouldst thou con- 
demn them for worshipping their unknown God ?” 

“Nay, rather let each man think for himself, say I, and 
have the courage of his convictions. I have heard many discus- 
sions in my day. Egypt doth worship one set of Gods, Greece 
another, Rome still another. Then why not let the Christians 
have their God? The act of worship is peculiar to man, and he 
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is ever prone to waver in his allegiance. We cannot all be right. 
We must have many false religions, more or less beautiful, 
poetic, or absurd; therefore, let each man choose his own God, 
according to the dictates of his own heart. This Christus God of 
the Christians led an upright and holy life, healing the sick, 
making the blind to see, and teaching forgiveness and the doc- 
trine of peace. Truly, methinks, that were the straight road to 
the Elysian fields, to one who can follow that noble example. 

“The natives of Britain have a religion which quite inter- 
ests me, and the new poet Lucan hath written a poem which 
is very popular in Rome just now, and hath aroused our curios- 
ity concerning these Druids and their mysterious worship.” 

“Dost thou know the poem, Ricardus?”’ said Regina, leaning 
forward. “Come, let us hear it, for tis new to us in this be- 
nighted place.” 

“Aye, aye, let us hear it, Ricardus,” said a chorus of voices, 
and Ricardus arose and recited in his beautifully modulated voice, 
the latest poem by the gifted young poet, Lucan. 

Oh, Druids who are free from war’s alarms, 
The woodland hath for them its charms; 
From worldly cares their hearts are free 

To teach to youth the mystic sign of three. 
They hunt the leafy coverts of their groves, 
This tribe who a singular religion love. 

To them, and them of all the earth alone 

The Gods reveal themselves, else are unknown. 
If dying mortals’ doom they sing aright 

No souls descend to Hades, in endless night, 
Nor after death to grisly Pluto go 

To seek the dreary silent shades below 

But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, 

And other bodies, in new worlds, they find. 
And life runs on, an endless race; 

Death, like a line, does but divide the space. 

A stop which can but for a moment last, 

A point between the future and the past. 
Thrice happy they, beneath their northern skies, 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death despise. 
No care for this frail body thus they feel, 

But rush undaunted on the pointed steel, 

Defy the power of death, and bravely scorn 
To spare a life that will so soon return. 
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Ricardus chanced to glance toward the screen where sat 
the slave girls waiting to amuse the company, and, standing 
near the gilded harp, he saw one with shining eyes and flushed 
cheeks. Round her arm was a linen bandage, and he found 
himself wondering where he had seen that girl with the dark 
blue eyes and wounded arm. 

Ostorius gave the signal, and Ricardus watched her play. 
While the soft melody floated and vibrated on the perfumed 
air, it carried him away to the land of dreams. He seemed to 
be listening to fragments of songs heard in the long ago. Some- 
where a girl in white had played a harp, in just that attitude. 

Her white fingers began to play the melody of his Phoenician 
Love Song. She was quite unconscious of the act; but his heart 
was beating wildly. A red flush mounted to his brow. “That 
is the maid I am seeking. ‘Tis she, ’tis she!” he muttered, “my 
ideal! the maid of my dreams!” 

After the banquet he said to Marius, “I have found her. 
’Tis the maid who plays the harp. Oh! how my heart doth 
long for her. I feel that life hath no greater bliss than to hold 
that maiden in my arms.” 

“Then, my dear friend, thou hadst best purchase the slave.” 

“T will, Marius. Offer Ostorius a large sum for the gifted 
maid. If he declines to barter her, I will ask her in marriage; 
for I love her. I feel that she belongs to me from a long- 
forgotten past. ‘Tis fate, and wed her I will,” said Ricardus. 

“Well, curb thine ardor until I gain thee a favorable reply; 
and do not forget that should Ostorius refuse thy modest re- 
quest, she is still in the gift of Claudius, and he will refuse thee 
nothing within his power. ‘Tis well to be the favorite pupil 
of the Roman Emperor; but be patient, or thou wilt spoil all 
by thy impetuosity.” 

When Marius made the proposal to Ostorius, he was told 
that Nesta was considered as a hostage, and that money would 
not buy her; and Ricardus resolved to have her by fair means 
or foul. He despatched a letter to Claudius by the next courier, 
begging the Emperor to give him the maid in marriage. In the 
meantime he was determined to make her acquaintance. 

The moonlight shone through the tiny aperture that served 
as a window to Nesta’s cubiculum. Her eyes and brain were 
tired from working on the everlasting embroidery, demanded 
of her deft fingers by Regina’s selfishness. She lay on her 
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couch, but sleep seemed to have forsaken her. Her mind dwelt 
with strange persistency on the handsome patrician. His face 
would come before her quite plainly, and at times she seemed to 
see him lying at her feet, looking up at her with loving eyes. 
She heard the soft tones of his musical voice, always murmuring 
words of love. She took herself to task. What had she to 
do with the noble Ricardus? She tried to shake off the im- 
pression, but as she dozed off again, the vision would return, 
plainer than ever. She found herself repeating, “My dear love, 
I am thine own love who will love thee forever”; and being 
heartily ashamed of these wayward thoughts, she resolved to 
banish them, and went to sleep. 

Next morning she awoke, shuddering from head to feet. She 
had dreamed a horrid dream, and was more than thankful 
to find herself lying on her couch. So vivid had been the awful 
vision that she could scarcely believe it was only a dream, until 
she saw the sun’s rays lighting up the tiny cubiculum. 

She resolved to go to the augurs and ask them the mean- 
ing of her strange dream; yet she felt a strange reluctance to 
laying bare the secret of her girlish heart, even to these men 
whose business it was to interpret strange dreams and omens to 
high and low. 

Early that morning Regina ordered her slaves to have her 
chariot at the door, as she would go driving on the smooth 
Watling Street before going to spend the day with her friend 
Flavia; so Nesta found time hanging heavily on her hands. 
She practiced on her harp, finished the work she had in hand, 
then went for a walk, taking the big hound Gelert with her 
for company. She walked along the bank of the Severn, a much 
frequented promenade at Uriconium. Here the willows bent 
their slender branches and kissed the shining water; the trees 
were festooned with eglantine and wild roses; and great masses 
of pink bloom filled the air with their sweet perfume. 

Nesta had just turned a bend in the river, when she came 
face to face with the noble Ricardus. She hung her head in 
confusion and dismay, and would have passed on in silence, but 
Ricardus held out both hands to her. 

“Surely, the Gods have been kind, sweet maid. Cupid 
hath directed thy footsteps. I was just sighing my heart away, 
which burns with the flames of Eros, trying to contrive some 
way to get speech with thee.” 
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“TI beg thee to pass on thy way, my Lord. ’Tis not meet 
that an humble slave, as I am should speak with thee; there- 
fore, I beg thee to refrain.” 

“Nay, Nesta—see, I have learned thy name—call thyself not 
slave to me. I shall boldly ask thee in marriage of Ostorius.” 

A frightened look came into the violet eyes, raised appeal- 
ingly to the gray ones above her. 

“Oh! I pray thee, noble Ricardus, do not think of it. Only 
last night I dreamed an awful dream, which bade me beware of 
thee. Even now I was on my way to the augurs,” she said trem- 
bling. But he only caught her hand saying, “Sweet one, I will 
interpret thy dream for thee. The Gods bid thee be happy, di- 
vine one. They set the example of love; and we mortals will 
follow in their footsteps. I love thee, dear one; and I will have 
thee, though the Emperor himself forbade the marriage. Thou 
shalt have riches and honor; and they are as naught compared 
with love. Thinkest thou that Claudius rules the world? I 
would defy him, if he forbade me to espouse thee.” 

“Thou hast retained my hand a long time, my Lord. | 
would prefer to have it in mine own keeping”, she said demurely, 
“and I beg to remind thee that though the Emperor of Rome is 
‘Master of the World,’ he, nevertheless, is not all-powerful.” 

“Whom dost thou think is greater than Claudius then?” 

“The God who rules the destinies of men. Thou and I art 
far removed in religion, and social standing, and——_” 

“Nay then, I will waive rank, for art thou not a princess 
in this land? As for religion, if thou canst not worship the 
Roman Gods, I promise to believe in thine.” 

“Nay, my Lord, thou wilt not, for I believe in one God— 
the infinite Creator and Bestower of all good, the one all-power- 
ful and just God. Ours is the ancient hidden religion. We be- 
lieve in the procreative power of the Sun, and in our great 
Mother, Nature, who reproduces all things. The sun is our guide. 
Clouds may obscure it for a season; but it exists, nevertheless, in 
all its warmth and splendor, giving vitality to creation, and light 
to day.” 

“Wilt thou not teach me, oh fair Priestess, for thy sake, to 
become a Druid ? For I learn they are allowed to marry. I will 
be a son to thy father; and gladly will I renounce Rome and her 
glories to become a barbarian in this sea-girt isle, if thou wilt nest 
with me; for thou art my religion, my all.” 
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“Nay! nay! thou art talking impossibilities. The Gods are 
against thee. Thou mayest laugh, my Lord, but naught could 
tempt me to disobey the admonition of my dream. I dreamed I 
was lying in a gloomy dungeon, laid out for burial. I thought I 
opened my eyes and saw bending over me a woman dressed in 
a strange barbaric fashion, in a black gauze robe, with broad bars 
of gold, with a golden snake coiled around her head. Her hair 
was like sunshine, her skin of a creamy tint, like the petals of a 
white rose; her eyes were blazing with a lurid light, and in her 
upraised hand she held a slender dagger, which she was about 
to plunge into my helpless body. ‘Thinkest thou to match thy 
brains against mine? Let not thy heart turn to Ricardus. Fly, 
fly, from temptation; for I will kill thee if thou dost encourage 
that love, by even a glance. I bid thee therefore beware, she 
said to me. Then the woman changed into a glittering black 
and yellow serpent, which fixed its beady eyes upon me, and 
seemed to paralyze me with fear. As it glided nearer and nearer 
to me I awoke. Of a truth, it was real to me, my lord.” 

While the girl was speaking, a strange puzzled expression 
came over the face of Ricardus. He could see the woman of her 
dream quite plainly, and a sickening aversion came stealing over 
his soul at some vivid dream of his own. He came to himself 
with a start, and heard Nesta saying, “I am frightened my Lord, 
by this vision. So thou wilt promise not to try to carry out thy 
foolish plans. If thou dost love me, thou wilt refrain from thy 
pursuit of me, for I am sure thy love-making will cost me my life. 
I feel a strange premonition in my heart. ’Tis but an idle pastime 
for thee, but to me it means life itself.” 

A strong conviction stole over Ricardus that she was speak- 
ing the truth. “I will refrain from speaking to thee, dear love 
until the departure of the Legion”, said he, “but I will iove thee 
until death. That thou canst not forbid. I will worship thee 
from afar, and behold thee as a star in yonder firmament; and if 
I return successful from the battle, in those hills yonder, then I 
shall claim thee of Ostorius; and, should he refuse, I will ask 
thee of the Emperor.” 

“And if thou dost succeed in planting the Roman Eagle on 
those dear hills”, she said passionately, “thou dost still cause me 
sorrow ; for are they not my country, defended by my people. I 
would that I were among them”, she added sadly. “I thank thee 


for thy courtesy ; but between me and thee, it must ever be Vale! 
Vale!’’* 





*Farewell. 
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She turned swiftly and left him; and he gazing after her, 
with a strange, longing feeling, that he had the right to comfort 
her, if only he knew how, said, “There is a sweet influence in 
love which lets us share intuitively the moods and joys and sor- 
rows of the object of our affections’, and he could but admire 
her dignity and bearing. “Though a barbarian, she is in very 
truth a royal princess,” said he as she passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE Love PHILTRE. 


T was midday and the earth was filled with sunshine. On 
the left of the Severn lay a forest glade. It was quite a 
climb from the rippling river to the top of the hills, but a wind- 
ing path led upward, and, once there, the land was flat and cov- 
ered with tall beeches and wide spreading oaks. 

Here the feathered songsters were warbling in one glad choir, 
as Blodwen lightly stepped across a purling brook, that merrily 
danced over the white pebbles, singing its glad song, as it rushed 
on its way to join the river far below. She extended her hand to 
the two ladies, to help them over the stepping stones, and bade 
them follow her into the quiet woodland grove, where Calan 
the Ovyte priestess awaited their coming. 

A most imposing person was Calan, a tall stately woman 
about thirty years of age, with a face of great beauty, such as 
Greek sculptors gave to their Goddesses. Her hair, brown in the 
shade, with golden gleams fell in luxuriant and wavy masses to 
her shoulders. Her eyes were dark brown, lustrous and brilliant, 
with genius and passion shining in their depths, and, aided by a 
perfect mouth and shapely nose, made her one who would attract 
attention and admiration anywhere. 

She was dressed in a white robe, embroidered with a peculiar 
pattern in square resembling a Phoenician border. It was held 
at the waist by a girdle of gilded leather, embossed with cabal- 
istic signs. On her head she wore a white cap, with long 
streamers. Encircling this cap was a wreath of bay leaves. On 
her arms, above the elbow, were two broad golden bands, and 
two smaller ones were on her wrists. 

By the crown of bay leaves, I knew that she had acquired 
the degree of the Ovyte Bard; and by the golden torques, that 
she had passed the upper as well as the lower degree of the 
Order. 
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Black magic had been brought into Britain by the Phoenicians, 
who also introduced Moloch worship and human sacrifice with 
the Ovyte worship of the Serpent; for in extreme cases they were 
accustomed to appease their angry Gods with human sacrifice. 

They never gave quarter in battle and when they were con- 
querors, they killed the prisoners, shutting them in huge wicker 
cages and burning them, not as a sacrifice to Moloch, but as a 
satisfaction to the spirits of their friends slain in battle, and to 
appease the vengeance of the living relatives. A widow could 
demand one for a son, or a maiden could replace a slain lover. 
The Ovyte religion was to the Druidic religion as darkness to 
light; the doctrine of the Druids being good, and that of the 
Ovytes evil. 

Calan greeted the matrons with a slight inclination of her 
head; then, turning to Regina, she asked her will. “Most noble 
Lady, I have come at thy bidding to aid thee gain thine ends, for 
I would have the parchment that leaves our Order free to wor- 
ship in our sacred groves. If we are compelled to bow to the 
Roman yoke, we would still prefer to worship our own Gods.” 

“Thou shalt have the scroll, if by thy sorcery, thou canst 
grant my desires”, said Regina, haughtily. 

“Send away thy companions to the edge of the wood, to 
watch that we be not disturbed. Lady, now state thy desires to 
me”, said the sibyl. 

“IT would have a love philtre that I can give without harm 
to the man I love, for now he doth turn coldly away from me.” 

“He loves another, a fair maiden with golden hair’, said 
Calan, watching the beautiful Regina as she stood before her in 
her scarlet peplus with its gold trimming and large buttons or 
bullz, admiring the gold fillet around her head which proclaimed 
her to be a lady of the highest rank. 

“Thou must make him forget the one to whom he has given 
his heart,” she said, and from the folds of her robe she took a 
small package, wrapped in linen. 

“This, fair lady, would bring any ordinary man to thy feet; 
but’’, closing her eyes for a few moments, she said dreamily, 
“this man is fated to love but one woman, and with an all-ab- 
sorbing devotion. Their love is written in the stars, which are 
even now in conjunction; and nothing but the powers of magic 
can separate them. He must be given the most powerful philtre 
we know of, in order to turn his thoughts to thee. I see also that 
a tall and powerful man doth stand between this love and thee”’, 
said Calan carefully noting the effect of her words. 
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“Aye, ’tis true”, said Regina, “and I would remove that ob- 
stacle from my path. Great and wonderful sibyl, canst thou 4ll 
the head of this snake?” And she laughed a cold, ringing laugh, 
as she slid the golden bracelet from her arm. For that I must 
have the parchment of indemnity; hast thou brought it with 
thee?” 

‘Aye, here it is, sealed with the Great Seal of the Governor.” 
Regina did not say, however, that it was she who had used that 
seal of her own accord, and that Ostorious knew naught of the 
parchment which bore his name. 

The sibyl took the paper, and carefully tucked it away in her 
bosom. Then she went to a basket made of reeds, and lifted out 
a great green serpent, which she laid in coils on the grass; and 
from the same receptacle she took a short wand like an arrow, 
with a feathered tip, and a small copper cup with a long handle. 

These she laid on the ground. 

From her robe she brought forth a small flute made of hazel- 
wood, and, putting it to her lips, she began to play a low sweet 
melody. It was a quaint old chant, that stirred Regina with de- 
light. She found herself trying to remember where she had 
heard that weird music, and wishing she had the flute, herself, 
for she was quite sure she could play those seductive notes. 

The snake raised its head and began to sway gently in time 
to the music, then it raised its long sinuous body half its length, 
and stood poised. 

Calan now picked up the wand and dipper, saying, “I will 
show thee how we obtain the snake poison, for thou art a fearless 
woman to sit thus and watch the charming of Nehushtan.” 

“Oh, I love snakes; they fascinate me with their beauty”, 
replied Regina. 

Calan smiled as she took the feathered wand and thrust it 
at the snake, who with angry hiss darted its fangs at the feathers. 
Calan now proceeded to make the reptile angry. As it repeatedly 
thrust its fangs at the offending object, she deftly placed the cup 
under its head, until she had the bottom covered with a pale 
yellow substance. Then, taking her flute again, she lulled the 
angry reptile until it sank in a coiled heap at her feet. She then 
carried it to the basket and returned to Regina, holding in her 
hand a small vial containing a colorless liquir, which she emptied, 
drop by drop, into the cup containing the poison. 

This caused it to sizzle and boil for a few minutes; then she 
produced a small silver spoon, and, taking the bracelet from Re: 
gina, she filled the hollow head with the mixture. 
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“The patient will not show signs of a fatal nature until three 
days after it is administered”, she said calmly, as she handed it 
to Regina, who was careful to deposit it in a small bag of deerskin 
which hung from her girdle. “And now for the philtre”’, said 
she. 

Calan lowered her tones, as she said, “To be positively ef- 
fective, thou shouldst repeat these mystic words at the death of 
a maiden”, and she whispered them in her ear. 

“Thou meanest I must come to the grove and witness one of 
thy orgies, thy ceremonies,” said Regina starting back. 

“Nay, that is not necessary; thou hast sacrifices enough of 
thine own. Human life is cheaper among the Romans than with 
us,” answered Calan with dignity. “After repeating the words 
I have given thee, sprinkle some of this powder on the meat, 
whereof the man shall eat, and in three days he will love thee 
forever. I have never known it to fail,” said Calan musingly. 

Regina grasped the small package with eager hand, and put 
it in her bag beside its baleful neighbor. Then she arose and 
called Flavia, who quickly responded. Then turning to Calan, 
Regina said, “Thou wilt tell my friend of her future, whether it 
be bright or dark for her.” 

“Give me thy hand,” said the sibyl, looking into Flavia’s eye. 
“Thy wish will be granted. Thou wilt soon wear the segmentium 
and thou wilt marry an old man of high rank, and cross the sea to 
a sunny clime; but oft wilt thou regret, with aching heart, the 
blessings thou dost now cast away.” 

Regina handed Calan a bag of golden coins. Then she bent 
her head in salutation, bidding them farewell. 

The two ladies left her sitting on the mossy bank, while they 
made their way to the sumptuous barge which awaited them on 
the river. Meanwhile Blowden led Calan down a steep path to 
her waiting coracle, and paddled back to Marnwood. 

(To be continued.) 











THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY. 


By Baron L. Hellenbach. 


Translated and commented on 


By Eduard Herrmann. 
CHAPTER I. 


WAR AND THE PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


ELLENBACH calls attention to the fact that in 

former times the mightiest rulers and conquerors 

did not have more than one hundred thousand men 

in their standing armies, although they ruled over 

countries of more than one hundred thousand square miles. 
But Louis XIV. had a standing army of three hundred thou- 
sand men in a much smaller empire, and since his time the 
standing armies of the European countries have become 
greater and more expensive. Everybody feels that it cannot 
go on at that rate; the expense is too great and the danger 
for the peace of the world is too formidable. There must 
come a change, brought about either by violence or by reason. 

The first is more probable on account of the ambition, 
egotism, and greed of the rulers and nations. We may find 
the cause of almost all wars if we look at their effects, which 
consist mainly of territorial changes, and these come where- 
ever the territorial conditions are inadequate. If the terri- 
torial conditions answer to the requirements of development, 
then the exciting cause for war is wanting. 

Now, the first question would be: Which territorial condi- 
tions are efficient, and which are not? The answer is in gen- 
eral: Those are efficient which are in keeping with the mate- 
rial and national development and with the freedom of a 
nation. 

If we consider the past history of Europe we find that out 
of many small kingdoms, larger empires have developed; this 
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happened in Spain, France, England, Germany, and Italy. 
But we also see the opposite taking place in the East of: 
Europe, where Greece, Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania became independent states out of the larger empire 
of Turkey. Both conditions have one principal cause, the 
national idea. 

Nationality is a great factor in the formation of states, 
but the greatest factor is the right of self-determination of 
the people, and this right ought always to be respected. 
Where it is suppressed, there the fight begins; and sooner or 
later that which is appropriate will be victorious over that 
which is inappropriate. There are many such burning ques- 
tions of a national nature in Europe—Ireland, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, South Tyrol, the Germans and Ruthenians in Austria, 
the Slavs and Slowaks in Hungary, the Poles—all have na- 
tional ambitions and await merely the favorable moment in 
order to realize them. Those are the compelling causes 
which will extricate Europe from its intolerable position. 

Henry IV. of France was not only a knightly monarch, but 
also a humane and kind man. He wanted to establish uni- 
versal peace by means of a confederation of the different 
states, but his time was not yet ripe for this idea; even the 
nineteenth century is not prepared for it, but the twentieth 
century will teach us the absolute necessity of such a step; 
without it disarmament is impossible. 

The ethnographical map of Europe shows that, excluding 
Russia, there are five great nations; namely, the English, 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian nations. Then there 
are two groups of smaller nations, Sweden and Norway, and 
the Balkan States. That those nations may in the course of 
time become a federation and form the United States of 
Europe, is by no means impossible; on the contrary ,they may 
be compelled to do so by the ever-growing power of Russia 
and of the other non-European great states; the exorbitant 
preparation and readiness for war demand such enormous 
sums that the dissatisfaction of those who have to pay for it, 
will necessitate a change. The readiness for war which 
sucks up all the powers of countries must stop, the sooner 
the better, and this is impossible without confederation. To 
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bring the latter about, the boundary lines of the different 
states have to be regulated according to the self-determina- 
tion of the people, which will probably always be in favor of 
the ethnographical boundary lines. 

The English statesmen have not learned anything from 
history, otherwise the liberation of the American Colonies in 
the last century ought to have taught them how to treat Ire- 
land. The English always came too late with their conces- 
sions and the three million colonists set themselves entirely 
- free. It is interesting to compare the speeches of the Whigs, 
the actions of the Torys, and the fight of the Americans in 
the eighteenth century, with those of Gladstone, Salisbury, 
and of the Irish delegates in the nineteenth century. He who 
undertakes it will agree with my saying that the English 
statesmen have learned nothing from history; and the same 
is the case with the Hungarian statesmen. 

It is only natural that in a federation the most important 
nation should exercise a hegemony, but nothing more; all 
states must enjoy the same privileges, otherwise the national 
fire will burst out into a dangerous flame. Only after the 
map of Europe has received that form which the material, 
national progress, and freedom requires, will war and the 
readiness for war find its unblessed end. The difficulty con- 
sists in finding the ways and means to give that form to 
Europe, because national and dynastic egotism furnish for- 
midable obstacles, which are aggravated by tricky diplomats 
who believe themselves able to dam the irresistible stream of 
evolution with a pile of paper writings. 

The “burning question” of readiness for war stands in 
close connection with the burning national tendencies. To 
solve it is necessary, because two other urgent questions can- 
not be satisfactorily solved as long as the readiness for war 
hinders every other action of the states. I ani speaking of 
the two dreaded spectres, socialism and communism, which 
are bound to exercise a great influence on the future political 
formation of Europe. 

Nobody will deny that the conditions, as they now are in 
Europe, cannot so remain. France has already a national 
debt of twenty thousand millions francs, which will grow to 
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forty thousand millions in the twentieth century, because the 
mutual contention in better and more modern weapons 
knows no bounds. 

Austria has at least two millions of soldiers who have to be 
fed and clothed and armed, while Genghis Khan, who was 
the mightiest monarch of the world, ruling over Asia, then 


the most populous part of the globe, had only seven hundred 
thousand soldiers in time of war. 


To what end shall this lead? 

A change of these conditions is possible in three ways: A 
universal monarchy, or a universal republic, or a federation 
of the European states. That, in consideration of the na- 
tional idea, only the last way can be chosen by future genera- 
tions will be seen by the following considerations: 


SOCIALISM. 


Socialism is a burning question, for it is not denied that it 
is constantly gaining ground and spreading apprehension and 
unrest. Without being in sympathy with the contestable 
theories of the social democrats, the fact remains that thou- 
sands of workingmen are drawn into the socialistic propa- 
ganda; not by their own fault, but by over-production, crises, 
and other calamities, which deprive them of work. Usually 
the state has ordinarily neither the means nor the knowl- 
edge to help, and so tries to suppress every expression of dis- 
satisfaction by force, and thereby makes the evil greater. It 
is indeed a burning question; let us try to find its fundamen- 
tal causes, as without knowing them we are unable to foresee 
the further development of this question. 

Two inventions have brought about a great revolution in 
the development of humanity, the art of printing, and the 
power of steam. The first called forth the intellectual, the 
second the material changes, because they shifted physical 
work from man to the powers of nature, made the working- 
man dependent on capital, and impaired his intelligence and 
ability with the progressing perfection of machinery. Here 
is to be found the source of the socialistic movement. The 
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workingman wants continuous work, adequate wages; in 
one word, a guaranteed existence, and his share in the profit. 
He wants to be protected against competition and over-pro- 
duction. This the state could only do by means of a mono- 
poly ; consequently socialism wants monopoly. 

The European states have, in fact, two monopolies, which 
work excellently in every respect ; namely, the postal and the 
telegraph services. The profits derived from them are not 
lost to the masses, but are gains for the benefit of all, and not 
for contracting parties or capitalists. 

Now, why should this not also be possible in other lines of 
business? Socialism says it is possible in all lines; which is 
undoubtedly going too far, because a monopoly in the whole 
field of production is not possible, while a monopoly in some 
branches would be of great advantage for the community, 
because it would enable the state to guarantee the working- 
man’s existence. The twentieth century will undoubtedly 
progress along these lines. The more the state gains by such 
monopolies, the less will it have to tax its citizens. The ex- 
ploitation of the many by the few will have to cease; and 
this is the sound kernel in the propaganda of socialism, as 
thereby the greatest obstacle to a realization of universal 
brotherhood will in time be removed. If the railroads, the 
banks, the savings banks, the insurance and transport insti- 
tutions are monopolies in the hands of the state, then the 
excessive exploitation of the masses by individuals and their 
disproportionate enrichment will be limited. The capitalist 
will be obliged to invest his money in commerce, production, 
industry, or in other parts of the world. 

All these projects and theories are conservative, though 
they look radical, whereas the acts of ministers and parlia- 
ments though seemingly conservative are in fact radical, 
because they prepare an explosion, a violent overthrow, by 
ruining the population. The governing class is unable to 
bring about a change, because it is itself disgracefully depen- 
dent on capitalists. The European governments are now in 
the same position toward the great capitalists as were the 
German emperors and French kings of old toward their vas- 
sals; they cannot move before they have emancipated them- 
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selves from them, and that will cause a great outcry of the 
capitalists and their submissive journalists. But it will be in 
vain, for one thing is certain; the twentieth century will 
destroy the power of capitalists; it will introduce state mon- 
opolies and guarantees of all kinds, while the agricultural 
and industrial production will remain open to free competi- 
tion, for that is necessary and cannot be changed. Much 
further socialism cannot go, because the egotism and rude- 
ness of the masses is still too great ; it forms insurmountable 
obstacles for more and higher reforms, which can only be 
introduced after many generations. 

It is a fact that socialism exists and makes progress 
among the laboring class; it is a fact that that class is en- 
tirely dependent on capital; other facts are, overproduction 
in many branches, uncertainty of work, lack of employment, 
and, consequently, need and poverty among thousands. The 
gift of divination is not needed to see that a change in these 
conditions can be brought about by a justly-drawn line be- 
tween free competition and state monopoly. 

The Europe of the twentieth century can and will find 
the means to guarantee, by confederation and proper mon- 
opolies, the existence of its citizens. Those who call this 
Utopian forget that all new ideas are in the beginning called 
Utopian; thus the practical use of railroads, of steamers, of 
gas, of electricity, was called Utopian at the commencement 
of the last century. Today we cannot get along without 
them. Only that is Utopian which conflicts with the national, 
social, economical interests and those of true freedom, while 
all ideas which further those interests are good, practical, 
and feasible. The principal thought of socialism is to further 
the well-being of all, instead of a few individuals. It is a 
reasonable thought, a good and brotherly thought, which 
deserves to be realized. If humanity waits too long with the 
peaceful realization thereof, then it will undoubtedly be en- 
forced by violent means. Now let us take a glimpse at the 
third burning question: Communism. Only by analyzing its 


origin and mode of operation, can we get a true picture of the 
future. 














THE WORD 
COMMUNISM. 


The best writers on national economy and social politics 
consider communism and property rights to be insoluble op- 
posites. In my opinion, the opposites can be neutralized by 
introducing collective property rights. We know by ex- 
perience that in Europe there is not only no collective prop- 
erty, but an enormous collective debt. Ifin any one state the 
interest paid on the public debt is one third of the income of 
the state, if the other third is eaten up by preparations for 
war, then it is no wonder that need and misery drive the 
population into the ranks of communism. It is incredible, 
but true, that the European states do not spend more than 
one third per cent. of the entire income for humanitarian pur- 
poses, while war and national debt swallow up seventy per 
centum. Of what use is it to indicate the ways and means 
for a change of this evil, as long as its causes are not or can- 
not be removed? ‘The misery of the masses can be mitigated 
if the incurring of debt and militarism cease. It is necessary 
and possible to interest every citizen in home life and indus- 
trial undertakings by making him a partner in it. It is 
necessary and possible to guarantee to each one a minimum 
of existence without taking from him the impulse for work, 
without curtailing the right to own property, and even with- 
out hampering the accumulation of wealth. In order to un- 
derstand this a short excursion into the realm of philosophy 
is necessary. 

Man has an ardent desire to enter physical life. His 
parents did not give him life; they only made possible his 
entrance to it’; consequently, he owes them and all his an- 
cestors a debt which he has to pay to the next generation. 
He who does not take upon himself the burden of conserving 
and educating the next generation has not paid his debt, and 
the state is entitled to ask a legitimate portion of his property 
after his death; the heirs to this legacy are all the citizens of 
a state. This hereditary tax becomes the collective property 
of the citizens, and will in time so accumulate that not only 
can the national debt be paid therewith, but many other 
social questions be solved. How quickly such collective prop- 


*Kant, Lectures on Metaphysics. 
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erty would grow I have shown elsewhere; here it is sufficient 
to state that socialism and communism would be things of 
the past if the state possessed so many thousand millions of 
collective property as it now has debts. Through such a com- 
mon property, the glaring contrast between rich and poor 
would, in the course of time, disappear without hurting in 
any way the impulse for gain and work. To substitute the 
state for private capitalists in all the branches where it can 
be done without hurting production, is to cripple the ex- 
tremes of socialism; to abolish militarism, and to gather a 
common property by means of the inheritance tax mentioned, 
is to annihilate communism. Both measures do not harm, 
but further the freedom of business. 

The twentieth century will not regch the height of 
human development, but it will have to inaugurate many 
improvements, and especially a tolerable existence for all, if 
Europe is to be saved from a catastrophe and general bank- 
ruptcy. It should not be overlooked that through the obli- 
gatory military service every citizen is now a soldier, and 
that a revolution in the twentieth century would take on 
dimensions quite other than in times past. The question of 
caring for, and educating the masses cannot be postponed 
much longer if catastrophies shall be avoided. 

So far there is only one European state which has recog- 
nized the necessity of not only giving an excellent education 
to all its citizens, but also of making at least a beginning in 
the care for their physical well-being. ‘The German state 
spends yearly two hundred and fifty million dollars on its 
workingmen in giving them a compulsory insurance against 
accident, sickness, incapacity to work, and oldage. Pensions 
for workingmen’s widows and orphans are likewise provided. 
Every German employee who earns less than twelve hundred 
dollars a year can, with a degree of security, look forward to 
a comfortable provision for himself and for the people dear 
to him, when his own forces fail.’”” 

This is a beginning in the right direction, in actual broth- 
erhood; but how much more could be done for the welfare of 
the masses if militarism and the costly preparations for 
war could be done away with. 


-_— -——— 


“Dr. B. Dernburg, “Germany and England.” 
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The communists will not gain a thing by the projected 
abolition of private property; on the contrary, it would hurt 
them very much. The communistic ideas are a disease of our 
time; but who is to blame for them? Only those who care- 
lessly encumber the work of future generations by incurring 
enormous debts through war and preparations for war, and 
the others who, as representatives of the people, use their 
temporary power for egotistic purposes instead of for the 
true interests of the nation, as is their duty. Selfishness in 
many forms is the watchword of our time, and the greatest 
menace to all is that it not only destroys the moral sense of 
a people, but arouses antagonism, enmity, and, finally, deadly 
hate among the classes. See how public calamities like the 
ignorance and poverty of the masses, or the terrors of war, 
are often turned into a piece of good fortune for single in- 
dividuals; how the need and want of the many become the 
gain of the few. Is this the brotherhood which Christianity 
has taught for two thousand years? The great inequality of 
the property rights is dangerous for the community, and an 
evil which can be corrected only by the abolishing of public 
debts and the substitution of state wealth. The apostles of 
eternal peace and of collective property will be derided in the 
nineteenth century; the twentieth century may possibly de- 
plore to have them abused. 

If we look at diseased Europe of the nineteenth century, 
we see a combination of police states doing everything to 
hinder their inhabitants from robbing and killing each other, 
but the states themselves do the same things by wars, prep- 
arations for war, enormous taxes, and all kinds of diplomatic 
artifices. We see socialists with impossible demands, com- 
munists and nihilists with dynamite and petrol, destroying 
the ties of social order. We see the states armed to the teeth, 
in debt over their ears—and to what end? Because national 
egotism denies to the people the right of self-determination; 
because personal egotism brutally fights the struggle for 
existence, and because the leading politicians though reading 
history do not understand it. If this were not so Russia 
would know that no empire can last which is composed of 
heterogeneous elements. What Alexander of Macedonia, 
the Roman Caesars, the Arabian and Turkish Caliphs, the 
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great Carolingians, what Genghis Khan, and Tamerlane 
could not do, that will surely not be accomplished by the Rus- 
sian Tsars, especially not in our time. The Roman Empire 
lasted a little longer because it had a superior culture, which 
is surely not the case with Russia. The dream of a Slav 
Empire, reaching from the Pacific to the Atlantic ocean (see 
Testament of Peter the Great), will cause a terrible awaken- 
ing if an attempt should be made to realize it. In the same 
way the English, French, Germans, Italians, Magyars, ought 
to know what is legitimate and possible; the different gov- 
ernments and representatives of the people ought to know 
with what problems they had better occupy themselves.” 

But first of all, have we honestly the good will and the 
desire to help progress along wherever it is possible? Selfish 
egotism must be overcome; we must feel with those who are 
in need and poverty and misery; and our strongest desire 
should be to create conditions on our earth under which every 
man, woman and child could live a life worthy of a human 
being. A strong desire leads to intense thinking, which may 
be compared to the Marconi wireless, because it distributes 
the thought waves over an immense area and is able to in- 
fluence all minds receptive to it. In this way the thoughts of 
love, brotherhood, helpfulness, of necessary social, political, 
and moral changes are silently spread far and near, and 
arouse similar desires and thoughts all over the world. 
Thoughts are then followed by actions, as can be seen in 
every great world movement, and thus the desires of human- 
ity are finally gratified, no matter if their effects are good or 
bad. 

Theosophists who know of the law of Karma, have as 
their duty to weigh all new ideas in the scale of reason and 
to consider carefully their inevitable consequences. If we 
find that they lead to the physical, intellectual, and moral 
progress of humanity, we should make them our own ideas, 
and so spread them by silent thoughts, by words, by deeds. 
Only in this way can we become true co-workers with those 
great souls who always stand faithfully behind humanity, 
leading it through the karmic whirlpools which the torrents 
of human passion have created. 








THE RELIGIOUS IDEAL AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 


By Helen M. Stark. 


supreme importance, but a fictitious value has been 
given to a certain sort of belief by the assumption of 
its retroactive effect. According to this view it mat- 
tered not at all how evil the life of a man had been, nor to 
what degree his mere existence had been a plague spot in his 
community, from which, day by day, vile emanations had 
poisoned the currents of thought and feeling of his associ- 
ates. He could at any moment, and he usually chose that 
moment in which he found himself without the strength for 
further sinning, in which the fires of hell flamed lurid in his 
death-haunted imagination—by the mere assertion of belief 
in a certain statement of faith, wipe out the whole effect of a 
long career of evil-doing, perfectly rehabilitate himself in his 
human relationships, and set himself right with his God. 
Abhorrent as this practice seems to a spiritually enlight- 
ened mind, we must admit that it naturally follows the illogi- 
cal and destructive dogma of the time. Accepting the hideous 
doctrine of eternal punishment, some such arrangement had 
to be made if any were to escape the rigor of Christian con- 
demnation. An easy way being provided, man accepted it 
and acted upon his belief in the efficacy of the death-bed re- 
pentance. This is logical, quite what might have been ex- 
pected, but deleterious to the high moral standard of living. 
The reaction against this view boldly declared that 
righteousness of life was of supreme importance, and that it 
mattered not at all what a man believed if he lived nobly. 
This system of ethics disregards or discredits belief, but it 
overlooks the fact that no man would act nobly unless he 


T: Christian Church has always held belief to be of 
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believed loftiness of conduct to be essential to well-being 
and happiness. 

Whether good or bad our conduct is the fruit of our 
belief—and this statement is supported by the sacred scrip- 
tures—“The man consists of his faith; that which his faith 
is, he even is that,” and, “If any man speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness will follow him like a shadow that 
never leaves him.” But it is essential, if belief is to be of 
value as the initiator and controller of action, that it be a 
heart-belief and not a mere lip-belief. For it is as a man 
thinketh in his heart, that he becomes, not as he thinketh in 
his vocal organ, as he repeats a memorized but not under- 
stood creed. Lip-belief, thoughtlessly accepted, but unas- 
similated through lack of effort and reflection, can affect 
the conduct only lightly, while the thought that is actually 
built into the mental structure, becomes a foundation stone 
of character. In fact, the only true unit of character build- 
ing is the ideal, and the ideal is but a fixed idea that becomes 
the pattern, the mold of character to be. A steadfast, un- 
deviating line of thought, becomes in time the line of action, 
for the life in an action is threefold, two parts being invis- 
ible. Desire breeds it, thought shapes it, and the act bodies 
it in the physical world. 

Inasmuch as the religious ideal is that which comes 
closest to the heart, and most dominates the brain, the bear- 
ing of the religious ideals of the citizens upon the society in 
which they live cannot be safely disregarded. Civilizations 
are built around a central religious ideal, and are shaped and 
molded by the thoughts that flow from that ideal. This 
vital core, this heart plexus, may be located in each of the 
great religions of the world. The idea which dominated the 
ancient Ayran root-stock was duty, Dharma is the Sanskrit 
word for it . That which ruled in Egypt was Knowledge; 
that in Persia, Purity; that in Greece, Beauty; that in Rome, 
Law; that in Christendom, the Value of the Individual and 
Self-sacrifice. Each of these traits of human perfection, has 
ensouled a great religion, and established a type of civiliza- 
tion. An interesting and instructive comparison may from 
this standpoint pe arawn petween the civic structures of the 
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East and of the West. In ancient India the unit of the na- 
tional organism was the family; in the West it is the in- 
dividual. A social system based on the family as the social 
unit must be a system of mutual duties; a social system 
based on the individual as the social unit must be a system 
of mutual rights. Throughout the East, duties, not rights, 
have been the basis of human society; on duties was built 
a system in which each had his place, his work, his obliga- 
tion. This produced a condition of order and harmony, very 
beautiful, yet not destined to endure. The next stage in 
human growth is that in which we now find ourselves; that 
turbulent process of the unfolding, the intensification of the 
individual. 

There is in the religion and civilization of Christianity 
a dual note; first, the strengthening of the individuality; 
second, the sacrifice of that individuality in the service and 
for the well-being of others. In the religion of Christianity 
the first idea, dealing with the individuality, is but tacitly 
expressed; in the social system of Christianity it is actively 
expressed. The second principle, that of self-sacrifice, is 
positively expressed in the religion of Christendom, but in 
the civic life it is at present only dimly beginning to be felt, 
and along this line must lie the work of any reformer who 
may hope for the success, which slowly but surely comes to 
one who works in harmony with the law of the cosmic age; 
who builds toward the fulfilment of the cyclic plan. The 
tacit expression of the importance of the individual is found 
in the stress laid on the one earth life in the determination 
of the whole future and eternal destiny. The submergence 
of the idea of reincarnation reduced the full period of human 
preparation and perfection to one earth life and magnified 
its importance out of all due proportion, and it vastly in- 
creased the cosmic dignity of the being to whom this far 
reaching power of choice was given. The general effect of 
the belief that it is within the power of a puny human per- 
sonality, on one hand to lift his voice and intercede with the 
absolute ruler and king of the universe, or on the other to 
disobey him, to flout this deity and to interfere with his 
plan for human growth, has been, more than that of any 
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other blasphemy on earth, to magnify the importance of 
man, to minimize the power of God, and even to dwarf the 
universe itself. Moreover, the Christian teaching, based on 
the Hebraic idea of a fixed earth, with its revolving firma- 
ment, studded with sun and moon and stars, all supposedly 
created for man’s benefit and convenience, made man as 
truly the centre of life as was his earth the centre of the 
physical system. 

Man’s salvation was God’s chief concern; for man God 
descended to earth and took human birth; for the sins of 
man God died on the cross and established the “way to sal- 
vation.” Man’s behavior pleased or grieved God, made him 
content or jealous and wrathful. “God is angry with the 
wicked every day,” they said. Naturally, under this instruc- 
tion, man’s conceit grew apace, and in his own mind his 
value in the scheme of things rose to an enormous figure. 

If we compare this with the simpler, saner view which 
considers and accepts the laws of reincarnation and karma, 
if we contrast these two conceptions and realize the effect 
of each upon human life, we shall at once understand the 
wonderful impetus given to individuality by the Christian 
religion. Having given this impetus, having generated the 
tremendous force that lies within the highly individualized 
human being, the questions that now arise are: “How shall 
this mighty power, this splendid fund of energy, be utilized; 
how shall it be guided and controlled that it may be ever 
directed to constructive ends, ever conserved for beneficent 
purposes?” 

The answer to these questions lies in the second prin- 
ciple of our Western ideal, the one so insistently, yet so fruit- 
lessly, presented by the Christian Church. It lies in the 
acceptance and the practice of the law of self-sacrifice. Very 
far have we gone in the opposite direction, very far indeed 
are we from a true conception of the law which must now 
come into operation, submerged in the blood of battlefield, 
consumed in the flame of the nihilists’ torch, crushed and 
ground to powder between the upper and nether mill-stones 
that are now forming, between the two classes into which 
men are now arraying themselves, the oppressor and the 
oppressed. 
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Before men will actually accept this, to them destruc- 
tive teaching of self-sacrifice, they must be convinced that 
it is not destructive; that it is a safe and sound basis on 
which to build; in other words, that it is practical. To do 
this we have to go further, perhaps more scientifically, with 
a work already widely begun—the teaching of brotherhood. 
The brotherhood of Man is rooted in the fatherhood of God, 
in the One Life which animates all forms. This being true, 
that which injures another can not be permanently good for 
any of us. The health of the body politic, as well as the 
health of the body individual, depends upon the healthy 
working of every part; if one part is diseased the whole 
body suffers. In the body individual the diseases most to be 
dreaded, most destructive, most difficult to cure are those 
which involve the cell ,which result in the destruction of the 
tissue. In the body politic the disorder most to be feared is 
that which affects the happiness, the contentment of the 
human unit; this disorder breeds the ferment and the fever 
of rebellion, of violence, of terror. 

On this point science is explicit. The man of science 
builds up, in ever more complicated groupings, that which 
he calls individuals of various classes. He will tell us that 
which we call our body and look upon as wholly our own, is 
a very complex social system in which myriad of individual 
cells live. Each lives it own life of birth, growth, decay, and 
death, each following a line of evolution quite as important 
to the whole as is our own. 

These cells joined together form the second grade of 
individuals, tissues; tissues joined together form the third 
grade of individuals, organs; organs joined together form 
the fourth grade of individuals, plant animal and human 
bodies. These joined together form the fifth grade of in- 
dividuals, communities. Communities joined form the sixth 
grade, nations; and nations joined, form the seventh, hu- 
manity. This is not an allegory; it is a dry statement from 
a textbook on physiology, for science beginning at the op- 
posite extreme, beginning in the study of diversity, has ar- 
rived at the unity of humanity, in which all religions have 
begun. Science recognizes the brotherhood of bodies, re- 
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ligion the brotherhood of souls, and thus we are provided 
with a dual basis for the teaching of practical brotherhood. 
It matters not where we find it first, if we are but willing 
to accept an aspect of our own truth from a brother as earn- 
est and sincere as ourselves, who has chosen to seek the door 
of truth by some other path than ours. All paths sooner or 
later lead to truth; tolerance and sympathy enable us to 
walk the path which arrives there soonest. 

From the other side, the side of religion, we receive no 
uncertain statement as to the brotherhood of man, that true 
and all embracing brotherhood that includes the great and 
the small, the weak, the strong, the good, the evil; on this 
point we have not been left without instruction. Every 
great religious teacher of the world has unequivocally de- 
clared to a deaf and inattentive world the basis and the 
mission of our human brotherhood. 

These have said to us: “He that seeth all beings in the 
Self and the Self in all beings, he hateth no more” (Hindu). 
“He who by causing pain to another wishes to obtain pleas- 
ure for himself, he, entangled in the bonds of hatred, will 
never be free from hatred” (Buddhist). “Have we not all 
one Father? Hath not one God created us? Why do we 
deal treacherously, every man against his brother?” (Heb- 
rew). “God... hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth. . . . Weare all the 
offspring of God” (Christian). “No man is a true believer 
unless he desireth for his brother that which he desireth for 
himself.” 

If these declarations mean anything, they can mean but 
one thing, and that is the spiritual brotherhood of all men. 
Realizing that we may fairly enough ask the question: Why 
has man been allowed to lose sight of it; why, if he ever 
knew it, has he forgotten this spiritual brotherhood of all 
that live? The answer is that it is the natural condition of 
the present stage of growth, a stage necessary to man’s 
development. Primitive man needed to develop growth, 
courage, endurance; he needed to master the terrific forces 
of nature, and open the doors of her treasure houses. The 
only prize that could unfailingly urge him on in this long 
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and seemingly unequal struggle was the prize of material 
wealth and the power arising from it. This was yesterday’s 
lesson. But man is the least plastic, the least amenable of 
all God’s children. It has been difficult to make him see the 
vital point in a revealed religion, very difficult indeed to 
bring him under the yoke of discipline; but once he becomes 
interested in a certain piece of work, he goes about it with 
such intensity, that he is almost certain to overdo it. He 
will put his own interpretation on the lesson before him and 
then proceed to learn it too well. He has learned this lesson 
of taking thought for the morrow far too well. He has 
grown to feel that his strength depends upon his material 
holdings, he feels himself to be safe only when intrenched 
behind worldly wealth and power; but he is passing that 
point now. He must now learn to know himself as a creat- 
ure of light, one whose real strength descends from the 
limitless realm of the spirit, but does not arise from the dust 
of the earth. As long as we wear physical bodies, we must 
continue to nourish them at the expense of our lower organ- 
isms, and that which we appropriate for ourselves cannot be 
used by another; but the lesson of the age is that we should 
take no more than we need for the sustenance of our physi- 
cal lives, and that we be equally concerned to see that every 
other inhabitant of the earth receive a similar sufficiency. 
Beyond this material accumulation is a dead weight, a use- 
less impediment to progress. Insure a simple but sufficient 
means of physical comfort to every man, and lay a heavy 
burden of taxation on surplus accumulation, and the ten- 
dency to hoard will soon be forgotten. Even the Israelite 
soon saw the foolishness of attempting to corner the daily 
output of manna. 

To conservative minds these demands will spell ruin 
and wreckage. They say there will be no incentive to effort, 
the very structure of our industrial life will be endangered 
or destroyed. But it need not be so, indeed it would not be 
so. It is only a change of attitude, a change of motive, that 
is needed. Substitute a new ideal, and the splendid harvest 
of this civilization, in some ways the greatest the world has 
known, will become the heritage of the people, instead of a 
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dead weight that bears them down, a soulless engine of 
destruction exploiting weakness, crushing beauty, deaden- 
ing aspiration. This new ideal is the beauty and the glory 
of unselfishness, the deep and pure joy of giving. This 
thought is not entirely foreign to us now; we know it well 
within the family circle, and to some extent within the 
reach of friendship, and the man who acknowledges a re- 
ligious ideal knows it in its most beautiful and fervent form. 
Whenever we are able to extend this thought farther, to 
include the community, the city, the state, then shall a new 
age begin its dawning, then shall the phrases: Honor in 
business, public service, patriotism, be no longer mere empty 
words, lacking the light of the spirit. They will have become 
radiant badges of courage for which men strive, which men 
may proudly wear. 

It is now, before this new standard of public service is 
established, that the fear of death and destruction may well 
occupy men’s minds, for our boasted civilization today faces 
a fearful arraignment, and it will soon have to answer at 
the bar of human judgment. Modern civilization seems a 
failure. It has failed to make the masses of the people 
happy. Look at the faces of the poor; they are the faces of 
a saddened people, bowed with the burdens of life instead of 
radiant with the joy of life, as all living beings should be. 
Until the people are happy we have no right to boast of our 
society; it is not society, it is a sweltering chaos of social 
units. “From each according to his capacity, to each accord- 
ing to his needs’; that is the law of the family, and some 
day it will be the law of the state; for it is the true social 
law. As the knowledge of the laws of reincarnation and 
karma become again widespread among men, the duty and 
obligation of the elders to the youngers and the claim of 
the youngers will be recognized; help, protection, training, 
will be gladly rendered by the elders, and the evolution of 
the younger children of the human family quickened. 

This can only come about by religious effort and the re- 
ligious spirit. Not out of any ideal of material well-being, 
but out of the religious ideal, must spring the spirit of true 
sacrifice that is joy. Only out of the religious ideal can 
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come the brotherhood which all the time exists in all its 
splendor in the world of spirit, and which, in time, shall 
surely illuminate our lives while we are still within this 
mortal sphere. It is always the spiritual sight which is the 
true vision, and the testimony of this spiritual conscious- 
ness, which has so long been ignored in the West, is begin- 
ning to be seen as a factor in the administration of the most 
matter-of-fact affairs of the worldly life, not merely as the 
pleasure or the pastime of the mystic or the fantastic. And 
this spiritual consciousness now speaks for unity, for 
brotherhood, for service and for sacrifice. As it unfolds we 
shall see the development of a nobler social state. 

This spiritual consciousness is a thing of no outer com- 
pulsion, it must awaken in the heart of every man. It is 
now awakening; look for it and you will see it growing in 
your neighbors; you will find it illuminating your own life. 
It is the outgrowth of discrimination in relative values, in 
the realization of the dependability of the law of human 
growth. The stronger a man is in spiritual strength and 
knowledge the less he insists upon his own rights and dig- 
nities; he knows he may safely rest upon the law, and there 
is within his heart a glorified self-consciousness that scorns 
all outer measures of great or small; that knows itself not 
in relation to outer things but in relation to the true meas- 
ures of the spirit. Herein lies freedom, and such freedom as 
no man-made scheme can confer. For such a man has know- 
ingly set his feet upon the path that opens ever upward, and 
all the forces of earth and heaven work with him. Says the 
Voice of the Silence: “Help Nature and work on with her; 
and Nature will regard thee as one of her creators and make 
obeisance. And she will open wide before thee the portals 
of her secret chambers, lay bare before thy gaze the treas- 
ures hidden at the very depths of her pure virgin bosom. 
Unsullied by the hand of Matter, she shows her treasures 
only to the eye of Spirit—the eye which never closes, the 
eye for which there is no veil in all her kingdoms.” 




















THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC. 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Conjuration of the Four. 


HE four elementary forms separate and specify by 

a kind of rough outline, the created spirits whom 

the universal movement disengages from the cen- 

tral fire. Everywhere spirit works and fecundates 

matter by life; all matter is animated; thought and soul are 

everywhere. In seizing upon the thought that produces the 

diverse forms, we become the master of forms and make 
them serve for our use. 

The astral light is completely filled with souls that. it 
disengages in the incessant generation of being; souls have 
imperfect wills which can be dominated and used by more 
powerful wills. They then form great invisible chains, and 
can occasion or determine grand elementary commotions. 
Phenomena ascertained in the processes of magic and all 
those recently verified by M. Eudes de Merville have no other 
causes. | 

Elementary spirits are like young children. They tor- 
ment those more who busy themselves with them, unless 
one has control of them by means of superior rationality 
and great severity. 

These are the spirits which we designate under the 
name of “occult elements.” 

They are those who often prepare for disquieting or 
fantastic dreams. They are those who produce the move- 
ments of the divining rod, and the raps on walls and furni- 
ture. But they can never manifest any other thought 
than our own, and if we are not thinking, they talk to us 
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with all the incoherence of dreams. They reproduce good 
and evil indifferently, because they are without free will and 
consequently have no responsibility. They show themselves 
to ecstatics and somnambulists under incomplete and fugi- 
tive forms. This occasioned the nightmares of Saint Antony, 
and, very probably, the visions of Swedenborg. They are 
neither souls in hell nor spirits guilty of mortal sin; they are 
simply inquisitive and inoffensive. We can employ or abuse 
them like animals or children. Therefore the magus who 
employs their help assumes a terrible responsibility, for he 
will have to expiate all the evil which he makes them do, 
and the greatness of his torments will be proportionate to 
the extent of the power which he will have exercised through 
their agency. 

In order to control elementary spirits, and thus become 
the king of the occult elements, we must have previously 
undergone the four trials of the ancient initiations. As 
these no longer exist, it is necessary to supply their place by 
analogous actions, such as exposing oneself without fear in 
a conflagration, of crossing a gulf upon the trunk of a tree 
or upon a plank, or scaling a steep mountain during a storm, 
or getting away from a cascade, or from a dangerous whirl- 
pool by swimming. The man who fears water will never 
reign over the undines; he who is afraid of fire cannot com- 
mand the salamanders; as long as we are subject to dizziness 
we must leave the sylphs in peace, and not irritate the 
gnomes; for inferior spirits only obey a power that is proved 
to them by showing itself their master even in their own 
element. 

When we have acquired by boldness and practice this 
incontestable power, we may impose upon the elements the 
mandate (verbe) of our will, by special consecrations of air, 
fire, water, and earth. This is the indispensible beginning 
ef all magic operations. 


We exercise the air by blowing from the direction of 
the four cardinal points while saying: 
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Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas, et inspiravit in facian 
hominis spiraculum vitz. Sit Michael dux meus, et Sabta- 
biel servus meus, in luce et per lucem. 

Fiat verbum halitus meus; et imperabo spiritibus aeris 
hujus, et refreenabo equos solis voluntate cordis nei, et 
cogitatione mentis mez et nutu oculi dextri. 

Erorciso igitur te, creatura aeris, per Pentagrammaton 
et in nomine Tetragrammaton, in quibus sunt voluntas firma 
et fides recta. Amen. Sela, fiat. Qu’il en soit ainsi.’ 

Next we recite the prayer of the Sylphs, after having 
traced in air their sign with the plume of an eagle. 


Prayer of the Sylphs. 


Spirit of light! Spirit of wisdom! whose breath gives 
and takes away again the forms of all things! Thou, in 
whose presence the life of being is a shadow which changes, 
and a vapor which passes away. Thou who ascendest the 
clouds and movest on the wing of the winds. When thou 
breathest forth, infinite spaces are peopled! When thou 
inhalest, all that comes from thee returns to thee! Endless 
movement in eternal stability, be thou eternally blest! We 
praise thee and bless thee in the changing empire of created 
light, of shadows, of reflections and of images; and we long 
unceasingly for thine immutable and imperishable light. 
Let the ray of thy intelligence and the heat of thy love pene- 
trate even to us; then what is movable will become fixed; the 
shadow will become a body; the spirit of the air will become 
a soul; the dream will become a thought, and we shall no 
longer be borne away by the tempest, but shall hold the 
bridle of the winged steeds of the morning, and shall direct 





*The Spirit of God brooded upon the waters, and breathed into the face 
of man the breath of life. Let Michael be my chief and Saltabiel my servant 
in the light and by the Light. 

Be my breath by the word; and I will command the spirits of this atmos- 
phere, and will bridle the horses of the sun by the will of my heart, the 
thought of my mind, and the winking of my eye. 

I exercise thee, creature of air by the Pentagram, and in the name of the 
en ag in which are firm will and true faith, Amen, Selah; so be it. So 
mote it De. 
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the course of the evening winds that we may fly into thy 
presence. O spirit of spirits! O eternal soul of souls! O 
imperishable breath of life! O creative inspiration.” O 
mouth which inspires and respires the existence of all beings 
in the flux and reflux of thy eternal Word, which is the 
divine ocean of movement and of truth. Amen! 

We exorcise water by the imposition of hands, by the 
breath, and by speech, while mingling in it the consecrated 
salt, with a little of the ashes which remain in the perfuming- 
pan. The sprinkler is made with branches of vervain, of 
periwinkle,® of sage, of mint, of valerian, of ash and of basil, 
tied by a thread from the distaff of a virgin, with a handle 
from a walnut-tree which has not yet borne fruit, and upon 
which you will engrave with a magic bodkin the characters 
of the seven spirits. You will bless and consecrate sepa- 
rately the salt, and the ashes of the perfume, in saying 


? 


Upon the Salt. 


In isto sale sit sapientia, et ab omni corruptione servet 
mentes nostras et corpora nostra, per Hochmael et in vir- 
tute Rauch-Hochmael, recedant ab isto fantasmata hyle ut 
sit sal ccelestis, sal terrze et terra salis, ut nutrietur bos 
trituraus et addat spei nostrz cornua tauri volantis. Amen.‘ 


Upon the Ashes. 


Revertatur cinis ad fontem aquarum viventium, et fiat 
terra fructificans, et germinet arborem vitz per tria nomina, 





*Genesis, ii, 7. “And the Lord God formed man (Adam), spore of the 
ground (Adoux), and breathed into his face the breath (nasama or inspiration) 
of lives; and he was a living soul.” 

Job, xxxii, 8. “There is a spirit (ruah) in man, and the inspiration 
(nasama) of the Almighty maketh intelligent.” 

*An evergreen plant of the genus Vinca, having a blue or purple blossom. 

*In this salt be wisdom, and may it preserve our minds and bodies from 
every corruption, through Hochmaél (the Wisdom of God) and in virtue of 
Ruch-Hochmaél (the Spirit of the Wisdom of God), withdrawing from it the 
fantasms of matter that it may be the celestial salt, the salt of the earth, and 
the earth of salt, that the ox may be nourished that treadeth out corn, and 
give to our hope the strength of the flying cherub. Amen. 
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quz sunt Netsah, Hod et Jesod, in principio et in fine, per 
alpha et Omega qui sunt in spiritu Azoth. Amen.° 
In mingling the water, the salt, and the ashes. 
In sale sapientiz zterne, et in aqua regenerationis, et in 
cinere germinante terram novam, omnia fiant per Eloim 
Gabriel, Raphael et Uriel, in seecula et zonas. Amen.° 


Exorcism of the Water. 


Fiat firmamentum im medio aquarum et separet aquas ab 
aquis, quz superius sitcut quze superius, ad perpetranda 
miracula rei unius. Sol ejus pater est, luna mater et ventus 
hance gestavit in utero suo, ascendit a terra ad ccelum et 
rursus a ccelo in terram descendit. Exorciso te, creatura 
aquz, ut sis mihi speculum Dei vivi in operibus ejus, et fons 
vite, et ablutio pecatorum. Amen.’ 


Prayer of the Undines. 


Terrible king of the sea! Thou who holdest the keys 
of the cataracts of heaven, and who enclosest the subter- 
ranean waters in the hollow places of the earth! King of 
the deluge and of rains, of springtime! Thou who openest 
the sources of streams and fountains! Thou who command- 
est the moisture (which is like the blood of the earth) to 
become the sap of plants! We adore and invoke thee! Speak 
to us, ye moving and changeable creatures! Speak to us in 





*Let the ashes return to the fountain of living waters, let the earth become 
fruitful and sprout forth the Tree of Life by the three names, which are 
Netsa (victory), Hod (eternity), and Isiod (fountain), in the beginning and 
the end, by the Alpha and Omega, which are in spirit Azoth. Amen. 

"In the salt of eternal Wisdom in the water of regeneration, and in the 
ashes which generate the new earth, let all things be established by the 
Eloim (gods or angels), Gabriel (Power of God), Raphael (Wisdom of 
God), and Uriel (Light of God), for ages and ages. Amen. 

Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it separate 
the waters from the waters—that which is above as that which is below, and 
that which is below as that which is above, to the accomplishing of the 
wonders of the One Thing. The sun is its father; the moon its mother, and 
the wind carried it in its womb; it ascendeth from earth to the sky, and re- 
turneth again from the sky to the earth. I exorcise thee, creature of water, 
that thou mayest be to me the mirror of the living God in his works, the 
fountain of life, and the cleansing of sinners. Amen. 
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the great commotions of the sea, and we will tremble before 
thee. Speak to us also in the murmur of the limpid waters, 
and we will desire thy love. O immensity in which all the 
rivers of being lose themselves, which ever spring up anew in 
us! O ocean of infinite perfections! Height which behold- 
eth thee in the depth! Depth which breathes thee forth in the 
height! Bring us to the true life through intelligence and 
love! Lead us to immortality through sacrifice, in order 
that one day we may be found worthy to offer thee water, 
blood, and tears, for the remission of sins. Amen. 

We exorcise fire by casting in it salt, incense, white 
resin, camphor, and sulphur, and by pronouncing three times 
the three names of the genii of fire: Michael, king of the sun 
and of lightning ; Samael, king of volcanos; and Anael, prince 
of the astral light. Next by reciting the prayer of the Sala- 
manders. 


Prayer of the Salamanders. 


Immortal, eternal, ineffable and uncreated Father of all 
things! who are borne upon the incessantly rolling chariot 
of worlds which are always turning; Ruler of the etherial 
immensities where the throne of thy power is elevated; from 
whose height thy dread-inspiring eyes discover all things, 
and thy exquisite and sacred ears hear all; Listen to thy 
children whom thou hast loved from the beginning of the 
ages; for thy golden, great, and eternal majesty is resplen- 
dent above the world and the starry heavens. Thou art 
raised above them O sparkling fire! There thou dost illumine 
and support thyself by thine own splendor; and there comes 
forth from thine essence everflowing streams of light which 
nourish thine infinite spirit. That infinite spirit nourishes 
all things, and renders this inexhaustible treasure of sub- 
stance always ready for the generation which fashions it and 
which receives in itself the forms with which thou hast 
impregnated it from the beginning. From this spirit those 
most holy kings who surround thy throne, and who compose 
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thy court, derive their origin. O Father Universal ! Only 
One! O Father of blessed mortals and immortals! 

Thou hast specially created powers who are marvelously 
like thine eternal thought and adorable essence. Thou hast 
established them superior to the angels who announce to the 
world thy wishes. Finally thou hast created us in the third 
rank in our elementary empire. There our continual em- 
ployment is to praise thee and adore thy wishes. There we 
incessantly burn with the desire of possessing thee, O 
Father! O Mother! the most tender of all mothers! O 
admirable archetype of maternity and pure love! O Son, the 
flower of sons! O Form of all forms; soul, spirit, harmony 
and number of all things. Amen. 

We exorcise the earth by the sprinkling of water, by the 
breath and by fire, with the perfumes proper for each day, 
and we say the prayer of the gnomes. 


Prayer of the Gnomes. 


Invisible King who has taken the earth as a support, and 
who has dug abysses in order to fill them with the omnipo- 
tence! Thou whose name makest the arches of the world 
tremble! Thou who makest the seven metals circulate in the 
veins of stone; Monarch of seven luminaries! Rewarder of 
subterranean workmen! bring us to the desirable air and to 
the kingdom of light. We watch and work without respite. 
We seek and hope by the twelve stones of the Holy City, for 
the talismans which are buried by the magnetic nail which 
passes through the center of the earth. Lord! Lord! Lord! 
Have pity upon those who suffer! enlarge our breasts! Let 
us free and raise up our heads! Exalt us! O stability and 
movement! O Day invested by night! O Darkness veiled in 
light! O Master who never retainest the wages of thy 
workmen! O silvery whiteness! O Golden Splendor! O 
Crown of Diamonds, living and melodious! Thou who bear- 
est the sky upon thy finger, like a ring of sapphire! Thou 
who hidest under the earth, in the kingdom of gems, the 
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wonderful seed of stars! All hail! Reign; and be the 
Eternal Dispenser of riches, of which thou hast made us the 
guardians. Amen. | } 
We most observe that the special kingdom of the Gnomes 
is at the North; that of the salamanders at the south; that of 
the sylphs at the east; and that of the Undines at the west. 
They influence the four temperaments of men (1. e. the 
Gnomes, the melancholic; the Salamanders, the sanguine; 
the Undines, the phlegmatic; and the Sylphs, the bilious). i 
Their signs are as follows: the hieroglyphs of the bull for the } 
Gnomes, and we command them with the sword; of the lion 
for the Salamanders, and we command them with the forked 
wand, or the magic trident; of the eagle for the Sylphs, and 
we command them with the holy pentacles; finally with 
Aquarius for the Undines, and we evoke them with the cup 
of libations. Their respective sovereigns are, Gob for the 
Gnomes, Djiu for the Salamanders, Paralda for the Sylphs, 
and Nicksa for the Undines. 

When an elementary spirit comes to torment, or at least 
to annoy the inhabitants of this world, we must conquer it by 
means of air, water, fire and earth, blowing, sprinkling, burn- 
ing perfumes, and tracing on the earth the star of Solomon 
and the sacred pentagram. These figures should be perfectly 
regular, and made either with coals from the consecrated 
fire, or with a reed dipped in diverse colors which we mix of 
pulverized magnet. Then, while holding in the hand the 
pentacle of Solomon, and taking by turns the sword, the 
wand, and the cup, we pronounce in these terms and in a loud | 
voice the conjuration of the four. 

Caput mortuum, impeert tibi Dominus per vivum et de- 
votum serpentem. 

Cherub, imperet tibi Dominus per Adam Jotchavah! 
Aquila errans, imperet tibi Dominus per alas Tauri. Serpens, 
imperet tibi Dominus tetragrammaton per angelum et ink 
leonem ! 

Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Anael! 
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: Fluat Udor per spiritum Eloim. 
Maneat Terra per Adam Iot-Chavah. 
Fiat Firmamentum per Iahuvehu-Zebaoth. 
Fiat Judicium per ignen in virtute Michael.® 
Angel with the dead eyes, obey or flow away with this 
holy water. 


Winged bull, labor or return to earth; if thou art not 





. willing that I prick thee with this sword. 
2 Chained eagle, obey this sign, or withdraw before this 
breath. 


Moving serpent, crawl at my feet, or be tormented by 
this sacred fire and be dissipated with the perfumes I burn 
therein. 

Let the water return to water! Leta fire burn! Let 
air circulate! Let earth fall upon the earth, by virtue of the 
pentagram which is the morning star, and in the name of the 
Tetragram, which is written in the center of the cross of 
light. Amen. 

The sign of the cross adopted by the Christians does not 
belong to them exclusively. It is also kabalistic, and repre= 
sents the contrasts, and the quaternary equilibrium of the 
elements. 

We see by the occult stanza of the Lord’s Prayer, which 
we have indicated in our Dogma, that there were primitively 
two modes of making it, or at least two very different form- 
ulas to distinguish it. One reserved for the priests and 
initiated; the other granted to neophytes and the profane. 
| Thus, for example, said, “To Thee;” then he added, “belong,” 
and continued while carrying his hand to his breast, “the 
kingdom”; then to his left shoulder “Justice,” to the right 





“Dregs of matter, the lord commandeth thee by the living and devoted 
serpent. 





Cherub, the Lord command thee by Adam Jot-Havah! Wandering Eagle, 
| the Lord command thee by the wings of the Bull. Serpent, the Lord com- 
, mands thee by the Tetragram, the Angel and Lion! 
ibe Michaél, Gabriél, Raphaél, Anaél. 


The water floweth by the spirit of Eloim. 

The Earth remaineth by Adam Jot-Havah. 

The Firmament was made by Iahuvehu-Zebaoth. 
Judgment is made by fire in the strength of Michael. 
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shoulder, “and mercy.” Next he joined the two hands adding 
“in the generating cycles.” 

Tibi sunt Malchut et Geburah et Chesed per ceonas.” 

Sign of the Cross absolutely and magnificently kabalis- 
tic, which the profanations of Gnosticism have caused the 
Church militant and official to completely lose. 

This sign, made in this way, should precede and term- 
inate the conjuration of the Four. 

In order to control and subject elementary spirits we 
must never yield to the defects which characterize them. 
Thus a light and capricious mind can never govern the sylphs. 
An effeminate, cold, and changeable nature will never control 
the undines. Anger irritates the salamandas, and covetous 
rudeness renders those whom it enslaves the sport of the 
genomes. 

But it is necessary to be as prompt and active as the 
sylphs; as flexible and attentive to images as the undines. 
As energetic and strong as the Salamandas; as laborious and 
patient as the gnomes; in a word, we must conquer them in 
their strength, without ever allowing ourselves to be en- 
thralled by their weaknesses. When we shall be well fixed in 
this disposition, the entire world will be at the service of the 
wise operator. He will go out during the storm and the rain 
will not touch his head; the wind will not derange even a 
single fold of his garments; he will go through fire without 
being burned; he will walk on the water, and will behold 
the diamonds through the crust of the earth. These promises 
which may seem hyperbolical are only so in the minds of the 
vulgar; for though the sage does not do materially and pre- 
cisely the things which these words express, he will do many 
greater and more wonderful. In the meantime it is not to be 
doubted that individuals can direct the elements by the will 
to a certain extent, and change or really stop their effects. 

Why, for example, if it is ascertained that certain indi- 





*Thine art, Malchut (the kingdom), and Gebura (the power), and Hesed 
(the mercy), forever. 
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viduals in a state of ecstasy lose their weight for the moment, 
could we not walk or glide upon the water? Saint Medard’s 
convulsionaries felt neither fire nor sword, and begged as a 
relief the most violent blows and the most incredible tor- 
tures. Are not the strange ascensions and wonderful equi- 
librium of certain somnambulists a revelation of these hid- 
den forces of nature?’® But we live in an age in which men 
have not the courage to confess the miracles they witness; 
and if anyone says, “I have seen or have done myself the 
things which I relate,” he will be told, “either you are making 
sport of us or you are sick.” It is better to keep silence and 
act. 

The metals that correspond to the four elementary 
forms are gold and silver for air; mercury for water; iron 
and copper for fire; and lead for earth. Talismans are pre- 
pared from them, having relation to the forces which they 
represent, and to the effects proposed to be obtained. 

Divination by the four elementary forms named Aero- 
mancy, hydromancy, pyromancy, and geomancy, is made in 
diverse ways, which all depend upon the will and transpar- 
ency or imagination of the operator. 

In truth the four elements are only instruments to aid 
second-sight. 

Second-sight is the faculty of seeing in the astral light. 

This second-sight is as natural as the first sight, or the 
sensible and ordinary sight, but it can only act through the 
abstraction of the senses. 

Somnambulists and ecstatics enjoy second-sight natur- 
ally; but this sight is more lucid as the abstraction becomes 
more complete. 

The abstraction is produced by astral intoxication; that 
is, by a superabundance of light, which completely saturates 
the nervous system, and consequently renders it inactive. 





“If, as has been affirmed, the force known as gravity be a form of polar- 
ization, is it not reasonable that bodies attracted by the earth would, by a 
reversing of polarity, arise up from it instead? How do birds mount up 
rapidly in the air, if not by virtue of a power of this nature?—A. W. 
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Sanguine temperaments are more disposed to Aéro- 
mancy ; bilious to pyromancy, phlegmatic to geomancy, and 
melancholic to hydromancy. 

Aéromancy is confirmed by oneiromancy or divination 
by dreams; pyromancy is supplemented by magnetism; hy- 
dromancy by divination with crystals; geomancy by fortune- 
telling with cards. These are transpositions and perfectings 
of methods. 

But divination, in whatever manner we may operate, is 
dangerous, or at least useless, for it disheartens the will; 
consequently it restricts freedom, and fatigues the nervous 
system. 


“A Hebrew prophet says: “He that consulteth spirits will not sow.” 


(To be continued.) 








